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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS Ziaspex 


LIGHT FROM THE EAST 


HAVE always held that it is the critic’s business to enjoy 
[ sinset Once when a famous Times dramatic critic an- 

nounced publicly that, were it not his job, nothing in the 
theatre would induce him to leave his armchair, I felt strongly 
that the announcement should have been coincident with a letter 
of resignation. We people who look at plays or pictures, read 
books or listen to music professionally represent a public keen 
to do these things for the sheer enjoyment of the arts. If we do 
it with an air of blasé or 
boredom we cease to be 
interpreters. It was Lewis 
Hind, that most human 
critic of the last generation, 
who spoke of ‘‘Adventures 
among Pictures,’’ and if art 
means anything it should 
spell adventure alike for 
artist, critic, and public; 
which is not to say that the 
adventure is always accom- 
panied with the same degree 
of thrill. 

This month my most 
certain thrill was at the 
British Museum where the 
centenary of Hokusai is 
being celebrated by a won- 
derful show of his work ; 
and, in Biblical parlance, 
“The second was like unto 
it,” for it was at the Gallery 
of the Arts Council where 
an Exhibition of Japanese 
Prints by many masters is 
being held. How lovely they 
are ! And, if perfection 
admits of degrees, Hokusai, 
who signed himself Gwakyo- 
jin, ‘“‘mad about art,’’ is the 
greatest and most versatile 
of them all. To see the 
whole of the ‘Thirty-six 
Views of Fuji’ as we can in 
this show at the British 
Museum for the first time 
for twenty-five years, is 
indeed an adventure of the 
spirit. Even to see one of 
them such as the famous 
“‘Wave’’—or to give it its 
full title: ‘‘The Hollow of 
the Deep-sea Wave off Kan- 
agawa’’—is thrilling. Then 
the “‘Bridges’’ series, the 
“* Waterfalls,” the ‘* Gob- 
lins.”” Little wonder that 
the chance discovery of 
Japanese prints by the Im- 
pressionists at “‘La Porte 
Chinoise,” the shop in the 
Rue de Rivoli, and simul- 
taneously by cultured England at the Exhibition of 1862, coming 
as it did at a moment when art was seeking new forms, gave the 
avant garde of that day a new direction. Nor need we wonder 
that these prints, which in Japan were planned as popular things 
to be sold for a few pence, have become collectors’ treasures. 

There is something entirely satisfying about the art, a kind 
of small-scale perfection where artistry and nature meet in a 
synthesis : design, drawing, colour, rhythm, decoration, and an 
exact observation of nature and human nature—everything to 
meet the demands of the score of theories of What Art should be 
which clamour so loudly in our own generation. Are you a pro- 
Impressionist? Glance at Hokusai’s drawing of a ‘Cock and 
Hen.”” Do you swear by line? Examine the delicate drawings 
of the hands in any one of the prints, or at such a line drawing 





THE WATERFALL OF ONO. 
By Hoxusal. 


From the Exhibition of Japanese Prints at the Arts Council, 
and the Hokusai Centenary Exhibition at the British Museum. 


PersPex’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


as the “‘Mad Poet.” Colour? Hokusai was a master and an 
innovator : the first to use the particular blues, greens, browns 
and yellows in the “Views of Fuji.” At one moment he will be 
building a work on some tremendous contrast of bright blue and 
the curious Indian red which he loved; at another, as in the 
magnificent ‘Carp climbing a Waterfall,’ he has a thrilling 
harmony of blues and greens exquisitely modulated. Amazingly 
he never seems to repeat a formula or rest on an achievement. 
The story that when he died, 
just before his ninetieth 
birthday, the “old man mad 
with painting” cried, “If 
only I had five more years 
I might have become a true 
painter’’ gives the measure 
of his genius. 

Happily he was never in 
danger of leaving life and 
humanity out of the tally. 
Hogarth or Daumier tell us 
no more of the humankind 
around them than does 
Hokusai; and for all his 
unworldliness his sense of 
humour is apparent through- 
out his work. There are 
puns and poems and cari- 
catures, sly laughter at the 
self - afflicted discomforts of 
his fellow-men, satire of the 
artists and poets, sympathy 
with the lovers, love of the 
common people. Spiritually, 
too, there is the deep under- 
standing of the ways of the 
universe as nature reveals 
and Zen Buddhism inter- 
prets them. So he can 
illustrate a poem: 

“When the early spring 
snow is falling 

The sound of the break- 

ing branch is not 

heard,” 
in a print as lyrical as the 
poem itself; or he can giggle 
into line with a “Man 
slipping on a melon skin”’ ; 
can show us workmen in the 
timber yard in the series 
primarily concerned with 
Fuji; or can glory in the 
minutiae of ‘‘Kingfisher, Pink 
and Iris’’ in the spirit of Zen. 

Other exponents of this 
lovely art of the Japanese 
colour-print have not Hoku- 
sai’s universality but they all 
share the qualities of grace, 
rhythm, fine draughtsman- 
ship, beauty of colour, and 
a love of life as well as of art. Utamaro concentrating on the 
charm of women, Hiroshige on the possibilities of landscape, 
divide his territory: the one more fundamentally Japanese ; the 
other moving nearer to the West. At the gallery of the Arts 
Council one can trace the rise of this delightful art, an art which 
came into being to supply a popular market, and out of the sheer 
power of innate genius of its exponents became a source of 
aesthetic delight entirely satisfying to the most refined and 
aristocratic sense of culture. 

It is an obvious step from this Print art of Japan to the Exhibi- 
tion of the new Society of London Painter-Printers at the Redfern. 
True these lithographs do not cost one or two pence but begin 
at three or four guineas. They include works by a number of 
our most advanced artists in their characteristic manners and 
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thereby give connoisseurs an opportunity of acquiring original 
works by their favourite artists. Indeed, this Exhibition of Prints 
is almost an anthology of modern art. You can have the Im- 
pressionism of Duncan Grant and a crowd of others, the Cubism- 
out-of-Picasso of MacBryde or Colquhoun, the surface-texture- 
out-of-Klee, Surrealism, Expressionism, or what you will. 
Naturally one finds each of these separate diversions of contem- 
porary art interesting for its own sake. But they are divorced 
from each other, and they are all divorced from life. Some of 
them have a tenuous hold upon nature through the intellect. All 
of them are quite terrifyingly concerned with art. 

Those of us who have also concerned ourselves deeply with 
Art—the capital A is deliberate—are, of course, interested in it 
all; and entranced by the performance in this delightful canter 
of the horse upon which we happen to have put our money, if I 
may thus speak in metaphor. It is arguable that art is an activity 
which should be confined to a few rare spirits. Anyway, the 
situation now is that art has turned its back upon synthesis and 
consists in analysis. Either . . . or. The isms multiply for 
our individual choosing, and become ever more mutually ex- 
clusive. If they agree at all it is that the manner is more important 
than the matter. 

In the adjoining room at the Redfern, Victor Pasmore has a 
one-man show. He, to pursue my metaphor, has changed his 
mount. He has long been a little doubtful ; but we had imagined 
that he was at last firmly in the saddle riding a wistful Japonaiserie 
decoration enlivened with an occasional touch of pointillist vib- 
ration and even a ribbon or so of cubism, when lo! he goes all 
out for abstract flat patterns in the Ben Nicholson style. Critics 
who have backed him as Neo-Whistler shake their heads and 
assert that he will return, and that he is merely trying out this 
new saddle to get greater confidence for remounting the old. 
Personally I cannot see what the two have to do with each other : 
they are almost antithetic. I found myself unattracted save by 
“Spring Garden,” and that is distinctly in the old manner. 

When it comes to this question of the various analyses pursued 
by these highly individual moderns I confess that I like them to 
be very much themselves. At the Lefevre Gallery, for instance, 
there is a show of new paintings by Keith Vaughan. We all 
know what to expect from Keith Vaughan, and this Exhibition 
carries his characteristic manner forward along the familiar lines 
of simplified cubism—a reduction of everything into terms of 
its basic shapes harmoniously coloured in greens, yellows and 
blues. It is not very subtle, but it is very decorative. When 
there is distortion it is understandable distortion in the interest 
of the overall design of the picture. Details are eliminated for 
the same reason. One may, in fact, ask whether these are not 
the skeleton layouts for pictures rather than the completed works, 
but that is where the modern scores—he can break up this business 
of picture-making, and present one phase of it in the certitude 
of having this accepted as the whole. In the almost forgotten 
parlance of the war effort he literally “does his bit” ; and nowadays 
nobody expects him to do more. But this is an age of specialisa- 
tion in which we all tend to be cogs in a machine ; and even the 
artist is not expected to produce the whole thing. 

If you would realise the difference the Duo-Centenary Exhibi- 
tion of David at the Tate will supply it. There is no half-doing 
his job about David. This Exhibition confronts us with a strange 
phenomenon : an artist as impeccable as he is—dare one say ?— 
dreary. At least that is true of him when he is at his most typical. 
Happily, the wilder excesses (if excess is a permissible word in 
connection with so restrained a performance) are too large to 
journey from Versailles, the Louvre, or other ample walls. So 
they are represented by drawings and photographs. The drawings 
are exciting ; for David was a master who believed that an artist 
should draw, and brought the maximum of scholarship to that 
phase of his work. He held that art should be dominated by 
cold intelligence and classical scholarship, and it is not unimportant 
that beneath some of the great wall paintings at Versailles we can 
trace the outlines of the muscular nudes of classical sculpture 
over which he has put the costume of the XVIIIth century. 

Had he lived to-day he would probably have embraced with 
ardour the abstract intellectualism of the Neo-Cubists—but he 
would have insisted that the drawing was studiously correct. 

So at the Tate Exhibition we enjoy him best when he is least 
himself. There are a disproportionate number of portraits ; and 
David giving us the rich ‘“‘M. Seriziat’’ and ‘“‘Madame Seriziat 
and her Son,” or that of “‘Madame David,” gives us the fruits of 
his knowledge. The famous ‘Madame Recamier” is good to see 
after so many horrifyingly bad reproductions of it. ‘Marat 
Dead,” that magnificent journalistic coup, is also here. But we 


return to the drawings, preferring to see David at work on the 
great quasi-historical canvases that he did to flatter the Republic 
and the Emperor. They are the apotheosis of his classical spirit, 
the posed classical sculptural motives carefully brought together 
to make unities, or to try to do so. 

Except in the portraits life escaped him. An artist in search 
of synthesis, he found everything but that essential. One cannot 
imagine him ever drawing a man slipping on a melon skin or 
depicting a mad poet hurling manuscripts into the air. On the 
other hand one cannot imagine Hokusai taking Napoleon 
seriously. So we pay our due tribute to M. Jacques Louis David 
while our hearts cry with the young Romantics who overthrew 
him, “‘Who will deliver us from the Greeks and the Romans ?” 

At the Leicester Gallery, John Piper will glut our passion for 
the romantic. Piper has found in the wild mountain scenery of 
Snowdonia matter which exactly suits his particular genius, and 
some of these paintings convey wonderfully the compelling 
grandeur of the mountains. There is nothing sentimental about 
them : they are gaunt and terrifying. He brilliantly conveys the 
structure so that one feels always the rock beneath and not the 
clothing of vegetation. (One looks at Brooke Farrar’s polite 
little ““Snowdon” in the next room to see the difference.) He 
uses his dramatic, even theatrical power of lighting to emphasise 
the primitive beauty and terror of the wild scenery. The ‘favourite 
churches” with which he punctuates these pictures show him 
using his powers on subjects less suitable, for he cannot help 
painting with the romantic stop pulled fully out even when he 
is depicting a somewhat dull church. A wall will suddenly be 
suffused with orange against an unexpected vividly blue sky ; 
the skeleton of a Gothic window will rise up gaunt and challenging 
above the arches. Piper is fascinating whatever he does, but 
one felt that those Welsh mountains gave him full opportunity. 

It is always, of course, the artist’s vision and treatment rather 
than the actual subject, but the thrill of creation is reached when 
that subject happens to be the absolutely right one for the man 
as in this case. 

This fact was borne out at an Exhibition at the St. George’s 
Gallery of ‘“‘Views of Towns” by a host of contemporary artists. 
Piper himself has two works there, but they are not outstanding. 
It was Michael Ayrton’s “San Gemignano”’ which attracted me. 
Those of us who know that delightful hill town, with its piled 
rectangular towers looking like some exciting stage set designed 
by Craig, would think of it as specifically romantic. Ayrton has 
shown it from afar across the plain under the almost horizontal 
tortured branch of a great tree : a hard brittle conception, but an 
unforgettable one. The Exhibition was again something of an 
anthology of styles so that one found old favourites such as the 
beautiful paintings of “‘Dieppe’’ by Sickert expressed with a 
marvellous economy of means in yellow, two tones of brown and 
deep blue shadows ; Dufy, gaily decorative and romantic ; Lowry, 
grim, grey and industrial; or—a less familiar name—Lancelot 
Ney giving the essentials of London, Paris, and Amsterdam. 

There is one other Exhibition of Towns: that of “Italian 
Towns and People’”’ at the Arcade Gallery to which we are so 
often indebted for shows of Old Masters brought together by 
some individual theme. This collection of works from the 
XViIth, XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries offers the opportunity 
for some fascinating comparisons. One can, for example, com- 
pare the two versions of the ‘Piazza San Marco”’ by Guardi with 
one by Marieschi. Among the Old Masters we are again dealing 
with synthesis in the arts. Guardi and his fellows aimed at saying 
everything, and saying it to the best of their amazing ability. 

Immediately we return to the moderns, say at the Exhibition 
of very fine French paintings at the Hanover Gallery, of Contem- 
porary British at Wildenstein’s, or the one-man show of Peter 
Potworowski at Gimpel Fils, we still have amazing ability but 
invariably it is focused on one chosen aspect. Potworowski, for 
instance, has tremendous charm along his line of decorative 
Impressionism. He has elegance, a Japanese grace and beauty 
of colour. In the modern manner, however, he chooses not to 
draw and his compositions often do not exist. 

I found this same note in the fine show of works by Vuillard 
which are included in the ‘“‘Modern French Masters” at the 
Hanover. ‘Trees’ or “La Place Vintimille’’ possess just this 
unassuming lyrical loveliness, which one is forced to set over 
against the harsh classicism of Paul Delvaux, or the Max Ernst. 
Either . . . or. I would confess that sometimes, as when con- 
fronted by the formless, meaningless little things by Zavattini 
(ought one to know his “work’’ ?) in the same gallery it looks 
like neither . . . nor. Then we return to refresh ourselves 
with Hokusai. 
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JAPANESE COLOUR -PRINTS 
THE LAST GREAT MASTER 
ROBINSON 


BY B. W. 


now in a sad decline. 





nomical and highly rewarding field. 


after the death of Utamaro in 1806. But it was embarrassing to 
find such eminent artists as Hokusai, Hiroshige, Kidsai and 
Kuniyoshi working in what had been firmly labelled the ‘decline 
and fall’’ period. This difficulty was surmounted, however, by 
making exceptions of the first two, disregarding the third, and 
disparaging the fourth. 

But to a collector whose interest in this branch of Japanese art 
extends beyond the mere appreciation of composition, line and 
colour, the endless succession of frail beauties and strutting barn- 
stormers which formed almost the entire subject-matter of the 
XVIIIth century must inevitably pall. A little of the “Primitives” 
goes a long way; the pretty little girls of Harunobu are pretty 
indeed, but quite vacuous ; the melodramatics of Shunshd’s actors 
are certainly startling, but sometimes repulsive ; while the stately 
ladies of Kiyonaga and the attenuated courtesans of Utamaro seem 
to recede in an interminable perspective. The extent to which 
these artists infused their personality into their work can be measured 
only in terms of treatment ; they accepted the recognized subjects 
and continued to pour them out—women, actors, actors, women. 

But Kuniyoshi, the bulk of whose work was done during the 
second quarter of the despised XIXth century, was an artist who 
was not content to follow, sheep-like, the monotonous trend of 
popular taste ; by sheer ability and personality he gradually forced 
his own interests and preferences on the Yedo public. In a work- 
ing life of over forty years he designed more than five thousand 


HE vogue for collecting Japanese eoteus- -prints, after a brilliant period of 

millionaire connoisseurs and sumptuous publications early in the century, is 
In fact, any would-be collector with a bent towards 
the East will find in the Japarfese colour-print at the moment a comparatively eco- 
In the past many of the prices were fantastic, 
and standards were rigidly dictated by a handful of French and American amateurs 
of inexhaustible purse and ineffable taste who constituted themselves high-priests 
of the cult. Some artists and prints were decreed as “desirable,” whilst others 
were not, the latter category including all those who had the misfortune to be working 





mostly in the form of triptychs, he provides a veritable encyclopaedia 
of Japanese history, folk-lore, and tradition. In fact, I should 
have no hesitation in recommending collectors of sword-furniture, 
lacquer, and netsuke to take a course in the prints of Kuniyoshi, 
for they would find there clearly portrayed and labelled nearly all 
the legendary and historical subjects and characters they are likely 
to encounter, and many knotty problems of identification and 
interpretation would thus be cleared up. 

But it must be admitted that the XIXth century colour-print 
designers laboured under great disadvantages, and this much truth 
lies in the condemnation of the period by the arbiters of forty years 
ago. There was a gradual but serious deterioration in the quality 
of paper and pigments used after about 1820, and a certain care- 
lessness is increasingly noticeable in the work of the printers and, 
to a lesser extent, the engravers. Full justice, therefore, was not 
so often done to the designs of Kuniyoshi and his contemporaries 
as to those of the previous century. But this was in no sense the 
fault of the artist, who is more deserving of praise for his successes 
in spite of these outside handicaps than of censure for the failures 
they sometimes caused. It must also be observed that the strong, 
sometimes harsh colours of the ’40s and ’50s were less detrimental 
to Kuniyoshi’s furious battle-scenes and desperate heroes than 
they would have been to the wilting beauties of Koriusai or 


prints ranging over every class of subject; but, while he was  Yeishi. 
successful in zll, one branch of illustration he made particularly 

his own, namely the enor- 
mous field of Japanese 
history and legend, scarcely 
touched by the colour- ' ahd] 
print artists before his time. 
All authorities agree in , a 
commending his land- 7 2 hrs 
scapes ; his early theatrical A 
prints are often equal to gi Arg a aan 
those of his master Toyo- > 
kuni and his fellow-pupil " fh > 2,4 
Kunisada ; the naive Japan- § 7, 
ese sense of humour is well 
exemplified in his treat- 
ment of comic subjects ; 
and discerning Japanese 
critics have extolled the 
grace and delicacy of many 
of his prints of women. 
But nobody who has seen 
a representative selection 
of his works can doubt 
where his real interest lay. 
In a long series of prints, 
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(Left) Dait6 Kwanshé, one 
of the “Hundred and Eight 
Chinese Heroes.” 
Author’s Collection. 


(Right) Memorial portrait 

of Kuniyoshi and of his 

pupil Yoshifusa, by Yoshi- 
tomi. 

Victoria & Albert Museum. 
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Triptych. 
Oniwaka-maru (Benkei in Boy- 
hood) about to kill the giant 
carp which had eaten his mother. 

Author's Collection. 


II. 

Kuniyoshi was born on Jan- 
uary 1st, 1798, at Honginchd, 
Yedo, the son of a dealer in 
dyed stuffs named Yanagiya 
Kichiyemon. Kuniyoshi was, 
of course, his professional name; 
his personal name was Ikusa 
Magosabur6é, and he was called 
Yoshiz6 or Yoshisabur6 as a 
child. He was fond of pictures 
and drawing from his earliest 
days, contributing designs for 
his father’s business from the 
age of six or seven, and when 
one of his boyish efforts, a 
picture of Shdki the Demon- 
queller, was shown to Toyokuni, the great leader of the Utagawa 
school was so impressed that he took the promising youngster 
into his studio. This was in 1811, and some four years later he 
obtained his diploma from the master, forming his professional 
name by a combination of the second character of ‘“*Toyokuni” 
with the first character of his own child-name, Yoshizé. 

But his début as an independent artist was not propitious. 
Competition was keen, and as long as he confined himself to the 
traditions of the Utagawa school in style and subject he was disap- 
pointed of fame and even of recognition. His theatrical prints, 
though usually of high quality, could not hold their own against 
the established reputations of his master Toyokuni or of his elder 
fellow-pupil Kunisada; he had so far produced no landscapes ; 
and his historical pieces, few in number and as yet undeveloped, had 
not established themselves in the public favour. 

At this stage of his career, when he seemed baulked of success 
and faced with destitution, an incident occurred from which, if we 
may believe a native authority, Kuniyoshi’s rise to fame may be 
dated. Whilst he was walking disconsolately over the Willow Bridge 
in Yedo his attention was attracted by sounds of conviviality from 
below. Looking over the bridge he perceived a gay boating-party 
presided over by his fellow-pupil Kunisada, whose actor-prints, 
closely modelled on the products of his master’s declining powers, 
were now bringing him fame and fortune. Kunisada, lounging in 
the boat with his mistress, sarcastically hailed the poverty-stricken 
and probably shabbily-dressed Kuniyoshi as Sensei (‘‘Master’’), and 
the latter, fired by conflicting emotions of envy, humiliation, and 
perhaps contempt, strode off full of a furious determination that 
henceforth he and not Kunisada should take the first place among 
the pupils of Toyokuni. He forthwith employed brain and brush 
with tireless energy and renewed inspiration, and this trivial incident, 
which may be dated to about 1817, seems to constitute the turning- 
point in his career. 

In 1818 the good offices of a well-known comic poet, Umeya 
Kakuju, procured him commissions from the publisher Adzuma-ya 
Daisuke. His progress for the next few years was steady but 
unspectacular. In 1827, however, he published the first five 
sheets of his series of the “Hundred and Eight Chinese Heroes,” 
which produced an immediate sensation. By 1830 the rising artist’s 
reputation was made, and it was not long before he shared the 
foremost place in Ukiyoye with Hiroshige and Kunisada, though 
superior to the latter in all but volume of output, a position which 
he maintained until his death. 

In 1843 he was in trouble with the authorities. A busybody 
informer detected a political satire in one of his prints of the hero 
Raik6 and the Earth-Spider. The hero, it was asserted, represented 
the reigning Shogun, Iyeyoshi, whilst under the repulsive guise of 
the Earth-Spider was caricatured his foremost minister, Midzuno 
Nichizen, whose attempts at reform had brought him unpopularity. 
Whether or not Kuniyoshi himself intended his design to bear this 
interpretation we have no means of knowing ; but in any case he 
escaped the fate of Utamaro, who had been imprisoned for a similar 
offence in 1804, and the offending blocks were merely confiscated 
and destroyed. 

Another anecdote belongs to 1853. Kuniyoshi was present at 
a symposium of artists and calligraphers at the house of his friend 
and former benefactor, Umeya Kakuju. Being called upon for a 
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“turn,” 
ink, and using it as a brush proceeded to execute, on a floor-space 
of some four hundred and fifty square feet covered with coarse 
packing-paper, a masterly drawing of Kiumon Riushishin, one of 


he removed his outer garment, soaked it in a tub of Indian 


the ‘“‘Hundred and Eight Chinese Heroes.” At about this period he 
also completed a number of large paintings for temples, including one 
of the Hundred-Armed Kwannon, and another of Fud6 “the Immov- 
able.” Another cause of the spread of his fame was the widespread 
adoption of his warrior pictures as designs for tattooing, with which 
the bodies of the Japanese lower orders were frequently covered. 

During his later years he gathered round him a host of pupils, 
seventy-one of whom are enumerated by one Japanese authority. 
These all adopted “‘Yoshi’’ as the first character of their names, 
and carried on, with more or less ability, the tradition their master 
had established. Kuniyoshi died, suffering from the gout, on 
April 14th, 1861. 

Little enough is known of Kuniyoshi personally. A happy 
atmosphere seems to have prevailed in his studio, to judge from 
accounts and sketches by his pupils Keisai Yeisen, Kidsai, and 
Yoshitoshi, and from certain prints of hisown. Many of his pupils, 
including a daughter who used the name of Yoshitori (Kuniyoshi 
had married in 1818), collaborated from time to time in his designs, 
and were permitted to sign that part of the work for which they 
were responsible. He also collaborated on a number of occasions 
with Hiroshige and Kunisada. All this seems to argue a genial 
personality and a man “easy to get on with,” and a genuine affection 
and regret informs the personal tributes which appeared on the 
memorial portraits of him executed by Yoshiiku and Yoshitomi. 
Forty-three of his surviving pupils subscribed to his memorial 
tablet in 1873. 

The most pronounced and engaging personal characteristic 
which emerges from his own work is his love of cats. Keisai 
Yeisen, who lived with him for seven years, relates that he always 
kept ten or more cats about the house, and he introduced them 
into his designs on the slightest pretext. Examples taken from his 
prints are reproduced here, and I hope to show more in subsequent 
articles dealing with the various branches of his work and its 
chronology. 

As a fitting conclusion to this brief account of him, I quote the 
curious (but typical) summing-up of a Japanese authority : “He was 
a man of vivid imagination and independent character, not caring 
for trifling matters. He sought 
the companionship of firemen, 
and usually he was in the habit 
of wearing underclothes of 
chirimen (silk crépe) and a girdle 
of soft cloth, and he gave little 
heed to the casual forms of polite 
intercourse. While he had 
no special education i in literature, 
yet he was good in composing 
kidkwa, a kind of comic poem. 
Strange’s terse conclusion, from 
another Japanese writer, is less 
complimentary: ‘He lived a life 
of dissipation, and is recorded to 
have been tattooed on his back”’ ! 
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THE DECORATION OF SOME OLD ENGLISH KEYBOARD 


INSTRUMENTS—Part I 


r THE same excellence of craftsmanship and quality of design 
which characterise English domestic furniture in the Stuart 
and Georgian periods are to be found in_ the keyboard 

instruments which are its natural complement. No instrument 
by a native-born English maker has survived from before 1600 ; 
but there are in existence two most important examples, both in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, which were made and decorated 
for English owners, and are indeed worthy of the splendid music 
which would have been played on them. 

The first of these is associated with no less a personage than 
Queen Elizabeth herself (Fig. I). It is a virginal of irregular 
trapeze shape, with a projecting keyboard (compass 4} octaves). 
The instrument proper is of cypress wood, the front being divided 
into panels decorated with red arabesques painted on a gold ground 





within dark green and gold borders. In the extreme left-hand 
panel are the Royal Arms, and in the extreme right one the 
Queen’s device, ““On a tree-stump eradicated a falcon argent 
holding a sceptre or.”” The natural keys are of ebony with 
fronts of embossed and gilded parchment; the sharps are 
inlaid with silver, ivory and coloured wood. It fits into a case, 
the outside of which is covered with crimson velvet and the 
flap painted inside with conventional flowers and tendrils in 
gold on a sprinkled black-and-gold ground. It is clearly of 
Italian origin, and Mr. James attributes it to Benedetto Floriani 
of Venice ; ‘ indeed, the exquisite arabesque painting is distinctly 
Venetian in feeling, and strongly recalls the characteristic 
semi-oriental Venetian book-binding of the same period. 
On the other hand, the two heraldic devices, though blending 
perfectly with the rest of the decorations, might have been - 
added in England. 

In Tudor times the arts in England were strongly influenced 
by the Netherlands, and it is therefore not surprising to find 
that the earliest extant keyboard instrument known to have 
been made in this country should be the work of a Fleming, 
Ludovic Theewes, who was probably a refugee from Spanish 
persecution (Fig. II). Theewes was admitted in the Guild of 
St.. Luke in Antwerp in 1558, but ten years later he is recorded 
as resident in London in the parish of St. Martin Le Grand. 
His instrument—the second of the two mentioned above—is 
a Claviorganum, a combined harpsichord and organ, the pipes 
of the latter being contained in a chest on which the harpsi- 
chord rests. The cases of both are of oak. The organ-chest 
is flanked by pilasters with white and gold capitals, and shafts 
painted to imitate serpentine, between which are panels of 
dark grey strapwork on a red ground imitating porphyry. On the 
frieze above are four circular medallions painted with the arms of 
a member of the Roper family. The harpsichord is covered on 
the outside in leather, tooled in a blind pattern and gilt lines. The 
inside of the lid is painted with a circular medallion of Orpheus 
charming the beasts; another and smaller medallion to the right 
may also have had originally some subject painted in it. The 
remaining space within the lid is decorated with parchment coloured 
strapwork on a dull red ground and enlivened with birds, a monkey 
and two sphinxes. There are traces of floral painting on the 
soundboard and of embossed paper above the keyboard. The 
instrument is dated 1579, and was thus made well after Theewes 
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arrived in this country.” Regarded as a whole it is something of 
a freak, though the upper part of it follows the usual pattern of 
harpsichords. This pattern had already been defined in the Middle 
Ages, and was to remain substantially unchanged in England for 
a long time, being still used for the design of grand pianofortes 
till well into the XIXth century ; it is in fact merely a more slender 
version of the case of a modern grand piano, but with the tail 
end cut off at an angle (called the ‘‘mitre’’ and subsequently the 
fishtail’) instead of being rounded, and the “‘cheek-pieces’”’ at 
either end of the keyboard being straight and rectangular instead 
of sloping and curved. 

Antwerp was also the home of the family of Ruckers, the most 
celebrated of all early harpsichord and virginal makers of Northern 
Europe. The activities of its members covered the last years of 


Fig. I. 

Queen Elizabeth’s 
virginal, perhaps by 
Benedetto Floriani, 
late XVIth century. 


Fig. II (below). 
Claviorganum (com- 
bined harpsichord 
and organ) by Ludo- 
vic Theewes, 1579. 


Both Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 
By courtesy of 
the Director and 
Secretary. 





the XVIth century and the first half of the XVIIth, and during 
that time they reached a perfection of workmanship and orna- 
mentation rarely achieved by subsequent makers. The Ruckers 
were makers both of the long harpsichord and of a smaller variety, 
the rectangular virginal, where the strings are stretched diagonally 
across the soundboard and the keyboard is situated in the broad 
side. Characteristic of the Ruckers instruments were their painted 
decorations: the soundboards gaily sprinkled with little flowers, 
the inside of the lid resplendent with appropriate mythological 
or allegorical scenes, sometimes by the hand of a great master,* 
and mottoes inscribed in fine lettering. Other enrichments in- 
cluded strips of embossed and gilded paper applied as borders 
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Fig. III. Harpsichord by John Haward (?), 1622. Knole. 
By courtesy of the National Trust and Lord Sackville. 


to the fronts and jack-rails of the instruments, and the pierced 
gilt metal rose in the soundboards, which served as a kind of trade- 
mark, representing an angel with a harp kneeling between the 
maker’s initials. Not infrequently one comes across decorations 
added long after the firm was extinct—exteriors lacquered in the 
Chinese taste, interiors painted with scénes galantes in the manner 
of Watteau, and carved and gilded stands—evidence of how much 
these noble instruments were cherished even by later generations. 

None of the Ruckers family ever worked in England, but their 
harpsichords and virginals were well known and highly prized over 
here and exercised a great influence on English work. Actually 
the earliest known harpsichord by an English-born maker has little 
in common, except for the shape of its case, with the Ruckers 
instruments (Fig. III). Appropriately enough it is at Knole, that 
treasure-house of Tudor and Jacobean art. It is signed 
JOHANNES . A. ARD FECIT LONDINI MDCXXII; 
the defaced name has been interpreted as Haward, and thence 
identified perhaps with the family of a well-known later XVIIth 
century maker, Charles Haward. The Knole instrument lacks 
its action, but the case is in comparatively good condition. 
It is of the long slim pattern with the mitre end, as described 
above, and is of oak with panelled sides. It rests on a stand 
following more or less the plan of the instrument, not a com- 
mon feature with English harpsichords—at any rate of a later 
period—but often to be met with in Continental examples. 
This stand is formed as a typical late Elizabethan or early 
Jacobean round-headed arcade, with fluted columns and 
spandrils carved with foliated scroll-work in low relief, the 
whole echoing the panelling of many a chest or bed-head of 
the period. 

The Knole harpsichord is an isolated example of its kind. 
But there remains a number of well-preserved specimens of 
English virginals of the Commonwealth and later Stuart 
period, associated with the names of John Loosemore, Adam 
Leversidge and Thomas White.* In pattern these instruments 
derive from the rectangular virginals of the Ruckers type, with 
the exception of their lids which are for the most part “vaulted” 
instead of being flat. The style of their decorations also comes 
from Flanders: the flowers painted on the soundboard, the 
landscapes with mythological or allegorical personages, or 
figures in contemporary costume, painted on the inside of the 
lid and drop-front (among the earliest examples of English 
landscape painting), and the strips of embossed and gilded 
paper. A fine specimen by Adam Leversidge, dated 1670, 
in the Hill Collection at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, is 
here illustrated (Fig. IV). 

With the last quarter of the XVIIth century painted and 
gilt decoration on instruments went out of fashion in England, 
and was replaced by veneers of walnut or other finely figured 


wood and marquetry embellishments, thus conforming with the 
style of domestic furniture of the time, a practice which was 
continued for the next 150 years. The rectangular virginal 
gave place to the characteristic wing-shaped spinet, which 
remained popular till late in the XVIIIth century ; this was the 
“little espinette’’ which Mr. Pepys bought from the maker 
Charles Haward in 1668. Makers of this, the age of Purcell, 
were Stephen Keane and john Player. A rather later and 
better known master was Thomas Hitchcock; a two-manual 
harpsichord by him, dating from about 1690, is in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum.” It has a walnut case with long engraved 
brass hinges and brass S-shaped fastenings, and a keyboard 
furnished with boxwood naturals and ebony sharps inlaid with 
ivory. In one respect it differs from the traditional pattern in 
that the narrow end finishes with a curve instead of the accus- 
tomed mitre. It rests on a trestle-like stand with two turned 
legs below each end of the instrument, which thenceforth 
became the usual type of support for the English harpsichord. 
Mention has not yet been made of the clavichord, the other 
well-known variety of early keyboard instrument. In shape 
the clavichord recalls the rectangular virginal, and Continental 
(especially North German) ones of the first half of the XVIIIth 
century often have paintings on the inside of the lid, a con- 
vention reminiscent of the older Flemish instruments. Only 
one English example is known, the one by Peter Hicks, dating 
from about 1720, at the Victoria and Albert Museum, and it is 
practically devoid of decoration.*® 
The Ruckers tradition was renewed in England during the 
early part of the XVIIIth century by a former Flemish appren- 
tice of the great Antwerp house, Herman Tabel, of Swallow 
Street, in whose workshop were employed two men who were 
to gain for London the same international reputation for instru- 
ment-making as Antwerp had enjoyed in the preceding century. 
Neither was an Englishman: one, Burkhardt Shudi or Tschudi 
(b. 1702, d. 1773), was of Swiss origin ; the other, Jacob Kirkman or 
Kirchmann (d. 1778), of German. Each eventually set up in 
business on_his own and became a formidable rival of the other. 
Dr. Burney’ contrasts the respective merits of their harpsichords : 
Shudi’s he found delicate and refined in tone, but lacking in the 
rich fullness and durability of Kirkman’s. Both makers adhered 
to the traditional pattern of instrument with the mitre end and 
square cheek-pieces, resting on a four-legged trestle-stand which 
may seem rather inadequate in design when compared with the 
Continental pattern which is supported on five or six legs following 
the contour of the instrument. The front rail of these stands 
carries, in the later instruments, two or sometimes three pedals, 





Fig. IV. Rectangular virginal by Adam Leversidge, 1670. 
courtesy of the Director of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
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Fig. V. Harpsichord by Burkhardt Shudi, 1740. 
By gracious permission of H.M. The King. 


one controlling the swell, the others the ‘“‘machine”’ 
and other stops. The keyboards have ivory naturals 
with channelled boxwood fronts to the keys, and 
ebony sharps, the compass being five octaves, F to 
F, Shudi sometimes extending his down to C. The 
music desks are often flanked by prettily pierced 
candle rests. Happily, quite a number of these 
noble instruments have survived and been put again 
into playing condition. 

Shudi carried on his business first in Meards 
Street, Soho, and then in Great Pulteney Street, 
Golden Square. Through Handel’s intervention 
he became harpsichord maker to the Royal Family. 
One of his earliest harpsichords, a two-manual 
dated 1740, may be seen in the Palace (“The Dutch 
House’’) in Kew Gardens (Fig. V). It is said to 
have belonged to Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
The sides are veneered with panels of figured walnut ; 
the stand is similar to that of the Hitchcock harpsi- 
chord described above, except that it has cabriole 
legs with club feet. Another Royal owner of Shudi 
instruments was Frederick the Great, for whom 
Shudi is said to have made a harpsichord to com- 
memorate the Battle of Prague in 1744. This historic 
instrument is supposed to be the one which is seen 
in the delightful and well-known conversation piece 


Fig. 
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Kew Palace. 


VI. Harpsichord by Jacob Kirkman, 1772. 
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stand with gilded, the other with silvered legs, are (or were) 
at Potsdam. 

In 1769 Shudi’s daughter Barbara was married to John 
Broadwood, who was taken into partnership by his father-in- 
law. In the same year Shudi patented the Venetian swell, 
that triumph of ingenious cabinet-making based on the prin- 
ciple of the Venetian blind, which, covering the strings, could 
be made to open or shut by means of a pedal, thereby con- 
trolling the volume of sound. A number of fine harpsichords 
bearing the joint names of Shudi and Broadwood have sur- 
vived : one, the sides of which are veneered with amboyna 
wood, made in 1770 for the younger David Hartley, politician 
and scientist, is now in the Benton-Fletcher Collection at 
No. 3 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea ; another, veneered with maho- 
gany and dated 1782, belongs to the Duke of Devonshire at 
Compton Place, Eastbourne. The latter instrument is 
actually the work of Broadwood and his brother-in-law, the 
younger Burkhardt, the founder of the firm having retired in 1772 
and died the year after. Broadwood himself was to become 
the head of the most famous of English houses of piano 
makers. 

Shudi’s rival, Jacob Kirkman, seems to have founded his 
own business on his whirlwind courtship of the widow of his 





By courtesy of 
the Director of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


former master Tabel, to whom he proposed at 
breakfast and was married at noon the same day, 
one month after Tabel’s decease. With his master’s 
widow he also, of course, acquired his master’s 
business. His address was the King’s Arms, in 
Broad Street, Carnaby Market. The more impor- 
tant of Kirkman’s harpsichords frequently display 
richer decoration than anything attempted by Shudi. 
The sides are overlaid with the customary panels of 
finely figured veneer, at first walnut and later 
mahogany, with contrasted cross-banding ; but it is 
over the keyboards and on the insides of the cheek- 
pieces that Kirkman seeks, as it were, to outdo his 
rival. A group of harpsichords made by him 
between 1755 and 1766 are typical of his art in this 





Fig. VII. 


Harpsichord by Jacob and Abraham Kirkman, 
By courtesy of Robert Henshaw, Esq. 


of the Shudi family now in the possession of Capt. Evelyn Broad- 
wood ; from this it would appear to have had a simple case of brown 
wood, presumably walnut or mahogany, contrasting with the scroll 
supports of the stand below the keyboard, which are gilded and 
carved with lions’ masks and heavy swags rather in the manner of 
William Kent. It is apparently no longer in existence ; but two 
more made by Shudi for Frederick the Great in 1766, one on a 





1783. 
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respect. His exuberant Baroque marquetry inlay 
is curiously anachronistic for English work and 
recalls rather the elaborately inlaid furniture which 
was still being made in Holland and Germany at 
the time.® The stands, with their cabriole legs 
terminating in claw-and-ball feet, also seem out-of- 
date to English eyes. This kind of decoration is found even as late 
aS 1772, the date on an instrument recently presented to the Ash- 
molean Museum by Mrs. Bowman (Fig. VI). Subsequently 
Kirkman took into partnership his nephew Abraham, and their 
joint productions were thenceforth labelled Jacobus et Abraham 
Kirkman fecerunt, even after Jacob’s death in 1778. In these later 
Kirkman instruments the same conservatism is apparent, as in the 
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example, dated 1783, belonging to Mr. Robert Henshaw (Fig. VII), 
where, though the style of the inlay over the keyboards, with its 
classical foliated scroll-work and urn-like motifs, accords well with 
the date of the instrument, the stand still suggests a fashion of some 
forty or fifty years before. Following the Ruckers tradition, the 
Kirkmans introduced a pierced metal rose into their soundboards, 
embossed with either a group of musical instruments or the figure 
of King David harping between the initials /.K. 

The Kirkmans continued making instruments up to the close 
of the century. In Mr. C. F. Colt’s collection is one by them 
dated 1800; it has mahogany veneered sides, plain satinwood 
instead of inlay over the keyboards, ivory knobs to the stops, and 
a stand with square tapering legs. (To be continued.) 


1 Philip James: Early Keyboard Instruments, 1930, p. 99. 

2 James: Op. cit., p. 116. 

3 Rubens himself is said to have painted, with the subject of Cupid and Psyche, 
the lid of a harpsichord made by the younger Hans Ruckers for the Spanish Infanta. 

4 A list of them is given in Grove, 1928, Vol. V, p. 544. 

5 James: Op. cit., p. 124, Pl. xliv. 

6 James: Op. cit., p. 94, Pl. xiv. 

? Grove, 1928, Vol. III, p. 27. 

5 James, Op. cit., p. 130, Pl. 1. 
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The Influence of England on Austrian 
Art 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN VIENNA 

T= emergence of England as a significant creative force in 





the cultural evolution of Europe is a relatively recent develop- 

ment. The role of England was for many centuries one of 
receiving rather than of giving inspiration in the field of art. This 
does not mean that the history of art in England consists merely 
of the straightforward repetition of art styles which had been worked 
out in other European countries. Trends came from abroad but 
the ideas which were received were translated into a characteristi- 
cally English idiom. As long as English artistic creation was in 
this sense derivative, there was no possibility of England exerting 
an influence upon the art schools of the Continent. Each country 
has to some extent evolved its own local version of the contemporary 
European style, but only when reinforced by political power have 
these local interpretations had sufficient force to project their own 
influence back upon the main stream. Apart from such considera- 
tions the geographical factor has in the case of England been of 
great importance. Until the emergence of America as a decisive 
world force, an event which we are still experiencing, England lay 
on the very edge of the European cultural area. Art movements 
originating in southern Europe have reached England later than 
other European countries and until English art had ceased to be 
derivative, it was inevitable that English work should have had a 
slightly out-moded provincial character. 

The influence exercised by the art of a country upon its neigh- 
bours has usually been closely connected with the political signifi- 
cance of that country within the European family of nations. The 
truth of this fact, so unpalatable to the art-historians, can be demon- 
strated by reference to almost every significant style in the history 
of art. It is not that the style itself is necessarily the creation of 
the politically powerful nation, but that the particular interpretation 
of that style developed by the country in question is imposed 
outside its own boundaries through the exercise of influences which 
have nothing to do with art. 

Apart from exerting a major influence which results in deviations 
or new trends in the art of other countries, it is possible for the art 
of a country to find its way abroad for purely commercial reasons. 
The important alabaster carving industry of the Midlands in the 
later Middle Ages provided, for instance, religious effigies and 
altar-pieces in a number of stock patterns which enjoyed an extra- 
ordinary commercial success at the time. These figures are to be 
found all over Western Europe, but their presence cannot be 
accepted as proving a higher standard of artistic creation in England. 
While a few of the figures, especially those dating from the earlier 
periods, are sensitive and beautiful, the XVth century examples 
are so standardised as to give the impression of large scale production 
of a few stock types. One could hardly compare these figures with 
the native productions of the countries to which they were exported. 
They presumably competed on grounds of price rather than quality. 
These figures seem to have gone mostly to destinations near the 
Western seaboard of Europe, but they are represented by one or 
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two examples in Austria, which may however be later importations. 
There is a fine series of altar panels in the Kunsthistorisches Museum 
but these are XIXth century acquisitions and probably reached 
Austria through the art trade. I am indebted to Professor Ginhardt 
of the Technische Hochschule, Vienna, for the information that 
there is a complete altar, composed of several panels, still in situ 
in a Styrian village, but this is not enough to be classed as a positive 
influence of the art of England on Austria. 

The birth of an independent aesthetic consciousness in the 
pictorial art of England is usually recognised in the work of Hogarth, 
but it was not till the end of the XVIIIth century that England 
began to exert an influence outside her own political boundaries. 
The achievement by England of a political power, which could 
exercise a decisive influence upon European international relations, 
can also be dated to the end of the XVIIIth century. This power 
was based upon the development of the British Empire during the 
XVIIIth century and upon the decisive part played by England 
in the Napoleonic Wars. It was the latter event which led to the 
first occasion upon which a famous English painter had an oppor- 
tunity to present his achievements directly to an Austrian public. 
Commissioned by the Prince Regent to execute the series of 
portraits of the Princes, statesmen and generals who had had a part 
in the defeat of Napoleon, Sir Thomas Lawrence, who already held 
the appointment of Painter in Ordinary to the King, spent part of 
the years 1816 and 1817 in Aachen where he painted the chief 
members of the Peace Congress which was held there. He painted 
the Austrian Emperor Francis II there so much to the latter’s liking 
that a second portrait was commissioned of him when he went to 
Vienna in 1818. He received an enthusiastic reception from 
Viennese society, as was indeed only to be expected after such a 
lead had been given by the Emperor himself. Several portraits 
of the leaders of Viennese society from his brush are still preserved 
in Vienna. Lawrence’s success in Vienna was not due merely to 
the chance approval of the Emperor. His ability to interpret the 
elegance and pride of his aristocratic patrons, to give them a charm 
which was flattering and yet clearly highly bred appealed just as 
much in Vienna as it had in London. Possibly the Viennese society 
contained fewer nouveaux riches than that in London, but even if 
Lawrence had less opportunity to display his talent in discovering 
blue blood in the new as well as in the older nobility, there was 
plenty of scope in devising poses for his somewhat florid sitters 
that were attractive and original without being obvious. Lawrence 
returned to England via Rome in 1820 but he had created a fashion 
for a certain gracious informality that influenced the art of portraiture 
in Europe profoundly during the first half of the XIXth century. 

(To be continued) 
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THE JOURNAL OF EUGENE DELACROIX. Translated from 
the French by WALTER PacH. (Crown Publishing Co., New 

York. Distributed in British Empire by Secker & Warburg 

Ltd.) 35s. (Review.) 

The Journal is an informal and intimate record of what occurred 
in the mind of Eugéne Delacroix from 1822 unti! his death in 1863, 
when “writing for himself alone.”” The edition translated by Walter 
Pach reduces the vast bulk of the second French edition (which 
runs to 1,500 pages) to its essential elements. Even so, the Journal 
remains a bulky book; and is essentially a quarry, or in its latter 
section, Delacroix’ common-place book. The first section includes 
the significant Morocco visit in 1832, where Delacroix first saw 
colour used as a free element in building, costumes and decoration. 
The Orientals are, he writes in the Journal, ‘‘closer to Nature in a 
thousand ways, their dress, the form of their shoes ; and so beauty 
has a share in everything that they make.”’ His enthusiasm, which 
was unbounded, is also reflected in his letters (29th February) 
where he maintained that “L’antique n'a rien de plus beau.” 

The second part of the Journal, beginning in 1847, is less chaotic. 
It is clear that Delacroix thought of publishing ‘a consecutive work”’ 
from his notes, and on p. 592 we read that “the following may form 
part of the preface to the Dictionary.” 

The Journal has great value as showing the development of 
Delacroix’ art. His admiration for Gericault fluctuates in the later 
period of the Journal. The entries in the full index are evidence 
of the influence of Rubens on Delacroix’ work. He copied Rubens’ 
pictures from originals and from engravings, often with the purpose 
of grasping Rubens’ rendering of form, and he notes that there 
was as much to be learnt from Rubens’ exaggerations and dilated 
forms as from his literal imitations. The illustrations, in colour 
and duotone, are well chosen, and give some indication of 
Delacroix’ tumultuous rhythm and great decorative ability ; while 
the drawings show the veracity and brilliance of his life-studies. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE REGENCE AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
THE ROCOCO BY JOHN RICHARDSON 


WENTY years ago commodes could not be combé enough, nor the 

outlines of boiseries sufficiently rounded, to satisfy the taste of monied 

collectors. Now the emphasis of popularity is on the Louis XVI period. 
The curvilinear has given way to the straight and rectangular. Sooner or later 
another reaction will take place, and for the umpteenth time romanticism will 
replace classicism. Meanwhile the earlier period, the Régence, is being neglected. 
This is understandable, as, in England especially, there is very little work of this 
style to be seen. The Wallace Collection possesses almost none, and even in 
France a very great part of Régence things no longer exist. However, to under- 
stand the Rococo we must explore this period, which is part of it, and not dismiss 
it as the decadent tail-end of the Grande Epoque of Louis XIV, or as an unimportant 
hybrid falling between the two great styles of the Baroque and Rococo. After 
all, within the compass of this period not only Watteau, the greatest French 
painter of the XVIIIth century, but at least two of the most important of all 
French decorators, worked. 

Although this is no place to discuss the involved historical background of so 
eventful a period, some mention must be made of the absurd and fascinating 
Regent, Philippe, Duc d’Orléans, who was the son of Monsieur, the curious 
brother of Louis XIV. Sympathetic patronage plays an enormous part in the 
creation of any style, and the Regent, usually thought of as an indolent debauchee 
and poisoner, was particularly worthy in that respect, taking an enormous interest 
in the decoration of his palaces by the greatest and most original artists, and 
in the formation of one of the best art collections that there has ever been. 
Unfortunately his residence, the Palais Royal, was gutted and his collection 
dispersed at the Revolution. To this day almost every great collection owns 
pictures which at one time were in the possession of this patron. Vicious he 
certainly was, but his vices were tempered by a taste and charm that were to 
have a remarkable parallel in the person of that later Regent, who was to become 
George IV. Both men brought together collections seldom equalled in import- 
ance; both men set the fashion, where others followed it slavishly, and both 
were quite regardless of public opinion. When dealing with affairs of State 
they may have been vacillating, but they were absolutely sure, and spared no 
expense or effort, on questions affecting works of art. The Duc 
d’Orléans was also a draughtsman of some merit. In that part XIV on his deathbed told the latter, “‘you are going to be a great 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, called ‘‘L’Enfer,” given up toerotica, King: don’t imitate me in the passion that I had for building 
where all the books are suitably bound in red, can be seen a and for war.” These words were engraved on a plaque, which 
volume of Ovid, illustrated with most attractive engravings done was the first thing that the younger Louis saw on waking every 
from the Regent’s own drawings. He died the same year that morning of his life. Even more consistently than the Regent 
his ward, Louis XV, reached his majority. ‘My child,” Louis was he to disregard the last part of this piece of advice. 

Although historically the Regency of the Duc d’Orléans 
extended only from 1715-1723, the phase of decoration, usually 
described as Régence, cannot be kept within such strict bounds. 
If this style is considered to be the earliest flowering of the Rococo, 
the first thirty years of the XVIIIth century can be taken as its 
approximate span. However, the roots of the Rococo go very 
deep (there is not space to consider them fully here'), and we have 
to go far back into the Baroque and earlier into the Renaissance 
to sort out the various strains. 

In France the father of the Rococo was Bérain. Carrying on 





Philippe d’Orléans, Regent of France. 
By Coysevox. 











French Cabinet, whose doors of the late Louis XIV style 


are almost certainly from a design by Bérain. Courtesy Bernard Toro. Design for a console table. 
of the Wallace Collection. Circa 1716. 
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where Lebrun left off, he was responsible for the development 
of the arabesque. Throughout the last quarter of the XVIIth 
century, this great artist was in constant demand, in spite of the 
fact that Mansart disliked him, as a designer of ballets, perspectives, 
ceilings, panels, chimney-pieces, as well as some furniture. His 
light and fantastic style was a great advance on what had gone 
before, but it retained the set and architectural frame of earlier 
work. Towards the end of the century the ascendancy and 
eventual preferment, mostly by Mansart, of Audran, a younger 
man whose style was considerably looser, influenced the older and 
greater artist, so that he adapted his idiom, and though his work 
from 1700 onwards is even more aerated and fanciful as a result— 
more Rococo in fact—he clearly found it difficult at the age of 
sixty to throw off the set mannerisms of a lifetime, and mostly 
his forms retain their rigidity. By the time that Bérain’s designs 
had been interpreted by Lepautre, and the body of his engraved 
work had exerted its great influence in other directions, the 
arabesques of French decoration had entirely succeeded in throw- 
ing off the Italianate stigmata of the high Baroque, which, largely 
by way of Pietro di Cortona, had originally inspired Lebrun. 
This change showed itself mostly in the 
lessened depth of relief. The fashion for 
painted arabesques resulted in bold relief 
giving way to surface ornament, and 
becoming a happily integrated part of the 
decorative whole. (It is interesting to 
note that William Kent, whose style is 
usually the antithesis of arabesque, did 
work in this manner at Rousham and at 
Kensington Palace later in the century. 
For this he was praised by the Adam 
brothers.) 

“Le Gout Moderne,”’ as the Rococo 
was known at the time, established itself 
far earlier than is usually realised. 
Already in the first few years of the 
XVIIIth century, well before the death 
of Louis XIV, Lepautre set the pattern 
of the French interior, which was to run 
on through the XVIIIth century until 
1770, when the return to classicism, 
more familiar as the Louis XVI style, 
began. Contemporary remarks quoted 
by Kimball show that it was generally realised as early as 1704 
how new and important a style had been born. 

Before any attempt is made to review the work of the various 
Régence designers, two other influences on the Rococo should 
be noted—the English and the Chinese. The “picturesque” 
approach, although Italian in inspiration, was English by adoption ; 
and it certainly helped to flavour the French style. ‘‘Le Pittores- 
que nous vient d’Angleterre ; un beau paysage fait partie de la 
religion comme de I’aristocratie d’un Anglais; chez lui c’est 
l'objet d’un sentiment sincére,”” wrote Stendhal one hundred years 
later in his Mémoires d’un Touriste. It is easy to cite examples 
of the picturesque influence on French gardens, but it is difficult 
to pick out the same feeling in interiors. Rather the picturesque 
was a more general romanticising influence. The fashion for 
doing everything a l’Anglaise—a new loosening up of conventions, 
both artistic and social—reflected the triumph of England over 
France in war, and the gradual eclipse of the Grande Monarque 
and his portentous, ceremonial way of life. The Regent, who 
came to symbolise the new licence, was fully in touch with this 
feeling, possibly through the agency of his creature, the Abbé 
Dubois, whose intrigues with Britain brought him into touch 
with a number of enlightened Englishmen. Inspired by the poet, 
Pope, they had their estates designed and laid out by Vanbrugh 
and others in imitation of Salvator Rosa’s landscapes. Visitors 
from England returned to France full of this new romanticism. 

The exact extent of the Chinese influence is likewise difficult 
to determine. The ship, Amphitrite, whose famous voyage to 
China took place during the years 1698-1700, returned loaded 
with Chinese objects, which became the fashion. Although this 
voyage was an important landmark in the history of the Chinese 
influence, it is impossible to use it as a date for the start of so 
complex and diffuse a trend. The more adventurous Dutch, 
Portuguese and English merchants had, as early as the XVIth 
century, brought back porcelain and stuffs from the Orient ; and 
the Dutch had for some time been producing tiles in the Chinese 
manner, some of which were used by Monsieur, the Regent’s 
father, in 1670, to redecorate the original Grand Trianon. Even 
some months before the return of the Amphitrite? Bérain had 
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Design of a console table for the Palais Royal. 
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used chinoiserie in the costumes and décors for one of his ballets. 
To the Rococo the chinoiserie gave an extra exoticism, a sharpness 
and asymmetry, without which the style might have been trite. 
As the Rococo advanced, so did this influence become increasingly 
noticeable. Similarly, though to a very much greater extent, at 
the very end of the century, the Egyptian style, with its uniquely 
astringent and exotic flavour, was to save Empire decoration from 
a feeling of heavy dullness. Certain Rococo motifs are definitely 
reminiscent of Chinese forms. It is not too far-fetched to see a 
resemblance to Chinese characters in some of Pineau’s arabesques, 
and in Cuvilliés’ Amalienburg the similarity to some Imperial 
Chinese decoration is unmistakable. Special mention must be 
made of grottoes, which always were, and still are, featured in 
Chinese gardens. These became not only the most popular 
ornaments for the newly romantic French (and English) parks, 
but they also provided in the shell and ornate rock two of the 
basic forms of the Rococo, and more particularly of the Régence 
style. 

The abundance of good designers, the overlapping of styles, 
and the rapidity with which fashion changed make any short 
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vescription of Régence work impossible. However, there are two 
dery great designers, Oppenord and Vassé, who must on no 
account be neglected. Gilles-Marie Oppenord (1672-1742) was 
the son of the Ebéniste du Roy, Jean Oppenord, a naturalised 
Dutchman, who worked with Bérain at Versailles. When a young 
man of twenty, he was sent to Rome in order to study. There 
he showed an extraordinary facility and feeling for ornament and 
sculptural form, but instead of applying himself to the conventional 
study of classical antiquity, he looked back no further than one 
generation into the past for his inspiration. This shocked his 
masters rather in the same way that a brilliant young architectural 
student would to-day who preoccupied himself exclusively with 
art nouveau. Nevertheless Oppenord went right ahead, and 
developed a very personal style, which he founded on the works 
of Bernini, Borromini and the great masters of the Italian Baroque. 
On his return to France this freakishness handicapped him, and 
he found difficulty in finding employment, but after some years 
of private study and a few small commissions, he began to 
command the recognition he deserved. The Regent became his 
patron, and for him he decorated the interiors of the Palais Royal, 
the chef d’oeuvre of the period, later unhappily gutted. While 
unemployed, Oppenord absorbed the native French idiom, and 
by the time he started to do important work, his style was fully 
integrated. It is this grafting of the Baroque on to the arabesque 
forms developed by Bérain and Lepautre that really constitutes 
the Regence style. 

Francois-Antoine Vassé was not quite so important or 
spectacular a decorator. Unlike Oppenord he never went to 
Italy, but studied sculpture in Paris instead. Eventually he went 
to work in the studio of Robert de Cotte, where he became the 
chief decorative sculptor. With Lepautre, who was De Cotte’s 
right-hand man, he worked on the chapel at Versailles. After 
the former’s death, Vassé took his place, and enormously developed 
his style. Like Oppenord, he had a very great plastic feeling, 
although the two men went to different sources for their inspiration. 

Until his retirement in 1734, De Cotte had been for years 
the most important decorator in France, but his real réle was 
that of an impresario. He was a Svengali, who worked through 
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other designers far more inventive and talented than himself. Mr. 
Fiske Kimball has made a very interesting study of this, so that it is 
now possible to identify the various achievements by the different 
members of the De Cotte atelier. This has been especially 
important in the case of Vassé. An excellent idea can be had 
of this artist’s style at the Hétel de Toulouse, a great and happily 
surviving masterpiece of the Régence, previously almost entirely 
attributed to De Cotte, and reputed to be among his greatest 
work. 


There were belonging to this period a number of other 


clock case. 





designers, all possessing considerable merit. Nicolas Pineau 
(1684-1754) was a further example of the son of a carver at 
Versailles following his father’s profession. There is no record 
of any work by him before 1716, when, aged 32, he went to 
Russia with Le Blond. The latter died three years later and 
Pineau became the chief decorator at the court of the Czar. His 
surviving work at Peterhof, particularly the carving in the cabinet 
of Peter the Great, is as fine as anything of the same date done 
in France. Another interesting artist was Bernard Toro (1672- 
1731), who was at one time reputed to be very nearly the most 
important of all Régence decorators—that legend, based only on 
theory, has since been exploded. However, if his engravings and 
drawings are a guide, his work must have had considerable 
quality and originality. They show an almost Italianate feeling 
for fantasy. Dolphins writhe, while cherubs struggle under 
immense garlands and helmets. Unfortunately there is not 
space to give further details about more of these gifted men. 

By 1730 the Régence as a style may be said to have ended. 
As Louis XV grew to manhood the second phase of the Rococo 
began. No self-styled divinity, the Regent had broken with 
rigid convention. Intimate drawing-rooms replaced ceremonial 
galleries. The greater part of decoration was carried out for 
private people who no longer wanted to live in public. Those 
responsible for the style disappeared ; De Cotte and Vassé died, 
while theatrical Oppenord ceased to be fashionable. Their place 
was taken by Meissonier and his like who broke right away from 
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Left: Gilles-Marie Oppenord. Design for a 
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Centre and right: Nicolas Pineau. Two designs 
for cabinets to contain medals or jewels. 
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symmetry. As always without hesitation or decline, the pattern 
of French decoration changed character like a cat’s cradle. The 
strains re-sorted themselves into as taut a formation as before. 
There was no pause. 





1 For a full enquiry into the Rococo and its origins, Mr. Fiske Kimball's 
magnificent book, The Creation of the Rococo, published by the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art in 1943, is invaluable. Any writer—and this one is certainly 
no exception—on XVIIIth century decoration in France must be indebted to 
Mr. Kimball’s great researches. Unfortunately this book is not yet available 
in this country.—J.R. 


2 See Fiske Kimball, Creation of the Rococo. 
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FRENCH BOOKS—The National Book 
League Exhibition BY J. F. HAYWARD 
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SORIA 


eee: nationalism in estimating the influence exerted by any one 
country is rightly unfashionable nowadays amongst the art historians on 
this side of the Iron Curtain. French students and collectors of fine 
bindings have, however, never hesitated to claim the leadership for French 
craftsmen and, remarkably enough, modern researches have tended to support 
rather than demolish their claims. The bindings section of the exhibition 


Fig. I (right). 
Book-cover of 
gilt-bronze, 
set with pearls 
and precious 
stones ; the 
Crucifixion 
with the 
Virgin Mary 
and St. John 
of silver-gilt. 
Late XIIIth 
cent. 
Presented 
in 1379 to 
the Sainte 
Chapelle by 
Charles V. “A Thousand Years of French Books” held recently 
ee by the National Book League in their Albemarle 
Bibliotheque Street centre, though comprising no more than 68 
Nat., Paris. items, did in fact cover nearly all the significant phases 
of European binding history. The important types 
which were absent—and absent only because they 
were not developed in France—were cut-leather 
bindings, and the later portrait panels, both specifically German achieve- 
ments in the history of binding. 





Fig. II. Stamped panel binding, the Martyrdom of One of the mercies for which we may still be grateful is the fact that 
St. Sebastian, the panel signed André Boule, French the international situation has not yet put a stop to loans of art treasures 
(Paris), c. 1510. A. Ehrman Collection. between the countries of Western Europe. The Bibliotheque Nationale 


of Paris made a splendid contribution to the exhibition, and perhaps the 
most important single object from this 
source was the late XIIIth century bind- 
ing, or more correctly book-cover, of 
gilt-bronze, containing XIth century 
manuscript Gospels (Fig. I), presented 
by the French king, Charles V, to the 
Sainte Chapelle. Though presented in the 
year 1379, this book-cover dates from the 
end of the XIIIth century, and could not 
therefore have been made especially for 
presentation by the king. Like so many 
precious examples of medieval gold- 
smith’s work, it has been subjected to the 
roughest possible handling, and a great 
many of the jewels, which formerly 
adorned it, have been either knocked or 
wrenched out. However, its most impor- 
tant features, the silver-gilt figures of the 
crucified Christ with the Virgin Mary and 





Fig. III (left). Brown morocco, gilt and 

silvered ; the central panel in the 

Islamic style, the outer border charac- 

teristically French. Last quarter of 

XVIth cent. but before 1588. Major 
J. R. Abbey Collection. 


Fig. IV. Olive green morocco, gilt 
strapwork enamelled in blue, red, black 
and white. Bound for Henri II, King 
of France. Middle of XVIth century. 
Bibliothéque Nat., Paris. 
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The courtly 
and affected pose of the Virgin and the 
" Saint may well seem at first an excessive 
sacrifice of religious significance to decora- 
tive convention, but precisely this rather 
remote gracefulness runs through the 
whole creation of the “weicher Stil’ in 
Gothic art, of which these figures are an 
early example. While the group as a 
whole has a beauty which barely recalls 
the horror of the subject represented, the 
head of the Christ is modelled with a 
power that brings back to us the passionate 
reality of the supreme moment of the 
Christian Faithh The emphasis placed 
upon ornament can also be seen in the 
treatment of the Cross with its surface of 
stamped foliage, much in the manner 
associated with the work of the XIIIth 
century Mosan goldsmiths. 

The Crucifixion was rendered so often 
in medieval art that the risk existed of its 
being reduced to a mere decorative con- 
vention, but a fundamental difference can 
be traced between the mechanical treat- 
ment of the rather earlier XIIIth century 
Limoges book-cover shown in the same 
case, a type produced in large numbers 
according to a more or less standard 
pattern, and this beautifully modelled 
Crucifixion. These two book-covers, as 
also the fine XVIIth century enamelled 
binding case, No. 287, are, of course, 
productions of the goldsmith’s shop and 
not of the bindery. 


q St. John, are undamaged. 








Fig. V. Red morocco, pointillé tooled 

and gilt. A magnificent pointillé binding 

with the arms of Mazarin, c. 1650. 
Adrian McLaughlin Collection. 


Fig. VI. Scarlet morocco, gilt, and in- 

laid in five colours; signed on the covers 

““Monnier fecit.’’ One of the most brilliant 

examples extant in this technique. Mid- 

XVIIIth cent. J. A. de Rothschild 
Collection. 


The next series in the exhibition, Nos. 255-258, were decorated 
with stamped panels and belong to the very small group of late 
Gothic signed bindings. The problem as to the identity of the 
initials on these early bindings has been one of the most puzzling 
in the history of binding research. If a panel stamp bears a signa- 
ture, then one would expect the signature to be that of the seal-cutter 
who cut the stamp, rather than of the binder who applied it to the 
leather binding. On the other hand it is clear that the binder would 
not wish to give a seal-cutter such prominence as is given to the 
signature on the André Boule binding, No. 256 (Fig. II). The 


letters and in full it should not be regarded as that of either binder 
or stamp-cutter, but of a bookseller. Booksellers did not, it is 
now held, sell ready-bound books at this period, so that such a 
binding could not have been intended for sale, but perhaps for 
retention in the bookseller’s shop as a sample. It is in any case 
interesting that early XVIth century binders should, almost alone 
amongst craftsmen of the time, have signed their productions so 
prominently. It will be recalled that the complexity of the subject 
is increased when we examine the German roll-tools, on which two 
sets of initials occasionally occur, presumably those of both 


suggestion has been made that where the signature appears in large stamp-cutter and of bookbinder. Apart from its rarity as a 
signed example, the St. Sebastian panel (Fig. II) is regarded 
as one of the most beautiful of all the French panel stamps. 
While still distinctly Gothic, the design has not the sharp angularity which, 
developed almost to a mannerism, is found in the early German panels. In his 
catalogue Mr. Flower makes the interesting observation that while the Flemish 
panel stamp-cutters derived their inspiration from contemporary goldsmith’s 
work, the French craftsmen cut their panels in a broader style and derived them 
from the woodcut illustrations. Quite a variety of artists seem to have had a 
part in cutting bookbinders’ panels. One hears of German examples bearing the 
monogram of Hans Sebald Beham, of others made by the Swiss engraver, Urs 
Graf. Others are attributed to medal cutters. It would appear that the pro- 
duction of these stamps was not the prerogative of any one guild, and that any 
craftsman who understood the technique of metal cutting might turn his hand 
to them when in need of employment. The quality varies as a result enormously 
but there is no doubt that the finest examples were the work of South German 
craftsmen of the mid-XVIth century. 

Through their use of the panel stamps, the late Gothic binders succeeded in 
expressing in their bindings the aesthetic aims and achievements of their period. 
From this time onwards, there are few trends in the history of ornament in 
Europe that were not reflected in the evolution of binding design. Glancing at 
the cases, one could see the florid arabesques of the early Renaissance in the 
bindings of Geoffrey Tory, the mauresques of Virgil Solis in the so-called Lyonnese 
bindings, Nos. 275 (Fig. III) and 276, the pre-baroque strapwork in the Grolier 
and Henri II bindings (Fig. IV), and soon. Incidentally, I had always imagined 
that the term “‘Lyonnese”’ had been struck out of the vocabulary of the bindings 
collector by Dr. Goldschmidt, who denounced it with such emphasis in his 
Gothic and Renaissance Bookbinding. The catalogue states that “the style of 
binding represented by the ‘Lyonnese’ example, No. 276, with large centre and 
corner pieces showing Eastern influence hovers about the Italian border.” This 
may be so, but it is well to remember that during the second half of the XVIth 
century this style extended right across Europe from England in the West to Dresden 
and Vienna in the East. In the description of this binding, the use of the term 
“Lyonnese,” with reference to the arabesques on a gold azured ground, should 
perhaps be interpreted as referring to place of origin of this particular example, 
but this also is highly speculative. 





Fig. VII. Blue morocco, gilt. Broad den- 

telle composed of numerous flower tools. 

Style of Derome le jeune, c. 1775. Adrian 
McLaughlin Collection. 
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The De Thou binding, No. 273, is particularly interesting since, 
although dating from the XVIth century, it anticipates two hundred 
years of French binding. The layout of the coat of arms of the owner 
in the centre and simple fillets along the borders upon the finest red 
morocco remained the most popular and perhaps the most admirable 
French binding style until the very end of the XVIIIth century. 

The succeeding phases of fanfare and pointillé styles were well 
illustrated with fine examples. No. 282 (Fig. V) shows the latter 
style in a particularly successful version. The labour of producing 
pointillé bindings, in which the pattern was built up by innumerable 
tiny dots, was immense, but the brilliant effect could not be achieved 
in any less laborious way. The design applied ‘‘au pointillé’” comes 
to life, and decoration which might appear over-weighted, if executed 
in solid lines, becomes, in this technique, light and delicate. 

Those bindings bearing the royal arms of Louis XIV or Louis 
XV, which are usually attributed to the royal libraries, were re- 
presented with at least one example (No. 292) of certain provenance. 
It was presented to Louis XV by the city of Strasbourg, and was 
executed by Antoine Padeloup with inlays in three colours against 
a scarlet ground. In spite of its undoubted grandeur of proportion, 
the scale of the design is such as to make the tooling seem somewhat 
coarse. Another royal binding, No. 284, in plain scarlet morocco 
with double fillet at the edge, royal arms in the middle and a fleur 
de lys in each corner of the cover, is attributed to Louis XIV. The 
catalogue states incidentally that this binding layout with the royal 
arms in the middle and the fleur de lys in the corners may be 
recognised as typical of books from the personal library of the French 
king. While this may apply to some, it does not apply to all books 
bound in this manner, or one would have to regard No. 393, 
a presentation copy of the “Sacre et Couronnement de Louis XVI,” 
as coming from a royal library, which is evidently not the case. 

The exhibition included not only superb examples of the dentelle 
bindings of the second half of the XVIIIth century from the fine 
collection of Adrian McLaughlin, Esq. (Fig. VII), but also interesting 
examples of the more daring and sometimes less tasteful creations 
of such renowned artists as Padeloup (No. 293), Monnier (Fig. V1) 
(No. 295) and Dubuisson (No. 297). The great history of French 
binding enters a somewhat dreary phase in the highly proficient but 
academic and uninspired works of Thouvenin, Simier, etc. In the 
binding style “a la cathédrale,’’ we can surely recognise the most 
lamentable development of the Romantic movement. 

A high standard is generally expected of exhibition catalogues 
to-day, but the catalogue prepared by Mr. Desmond Flower is a 
model of its kind. It contains a vast amount of information, 
covers every other aspect of book-production as well as binding, 
and is, in short, certain to be a valuable addition to every book- 
lover’s library. 

S Ss S 


ART IN MEDIAEVAL FRANCE, 987-1498: A STUDY IN 
PATRONAGE. By Joan Evans. Oxford University Press. 63s. 


O much has been written about French medieval art that it 

would seem at first sight to be impossible to find an aspect 

which had not received enough attention. Much has, indeed, 
been written about the patronage of the arts but the subject has 
been treated piecemeal. First the Benedictine monasteries received 
their share of praise, then the Cistercians, the Cluniacs, and the 
kings. The function of the present book is to correlate and to 
evaluate this quite extensive literature, and to fill in the gaps. Three 
qualifications were necessary for the successful completion of this 
work : a knowledge of French art, a knowledge of French history, 
both political and social, and a knowledge of the French countryside. 
The author is fortunate in possessing all these, coupled with a 
capacity for presenting a highly complex subject in a readable form. 

Dr. Evans goes through the patrons of art systematically, the 
Benedictines, Cistercians, Bishops and Chapters, Augustinian 
Canons, Mendicant Orders, Carthusians, King and Court, Citizens 
and Villagers, describing and assessing the contribution of each. 
We should have liked a special section on the well-worn subject 
of the Avignon popes, the character of whose patronage of the arts 
differed substantially from that of other bishops. 

More than half the age covered by this book is taken up by the 
Gothic period, when the architects of the North of France set the 
fashions for all Europe. Yet although Europe went French, we 
are constantly being reminded that the opportunities for the artist 
were not the same in every country. Highly centralised communi- 
ties like the Cistercians might scatter standardised Burgundian 
abbeys all over Europe but in general there was singularly little 
uniformity in the patronage of the arts. On the one hand nowhere 
else were the conditions so favourable for the erection of cathedrals 
as in the North of France but on the other, though France was the 
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medieval town-planners’ paradise, it was in Flanders that the 
architects got the chance of erecting the finest town halls. The 
royal and feudal founders of the bastides were out for rents and 
tolls and did nothing to encourage the development of a civic pride. 
Though by the close of the Middle Ages the town halls of the greater 
provincial centres were probably finer than their English counter- 
parts, they could not bear comparison with those of Flanders, Italy 
or of the free towns of Germany. Yet if municipal patronage 
remained at a low ebb, the citizens are shown to have contributed 
liberally to the embellishment of their churches. 

From the XIIIth century onwards the feudal patronage of the 
arts was of primary importance and Dr. Evans gives a vivid and 
sympathetic account of the curiously artificial life of the great noble 
families. Many of the ways in which they exercised their patronage 
are obvious enough, others are less so. Everyone knows the Sainte 
Chapelle erected in Paris by St. Louis to house his relic collection, 
but probably few realise that his idea was imitated in a number of 
provincial foundations in the XIVth and XVth centuries. 

The greatest care has been taken to secure really fine photographs 
for the 280 illustrations which are made all the more valuable 
because of the aptness of the comments upon them in the body of 
the work. CAO. 
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A RESCUE FROM NEGLECT 
JULIUS CAESAR IBBETSON (1759-1817). By RotTHa Mary 
Cray. (Country Life. £3 3s. net.) 


ULIUS CAESAR IBBETSON is one of the “Little Masters” 

of the English School of Painting ; and Miss Rotha Mary Clay 

has done a considerable service to scholarship in rescuing from 
threatened neglect an artist of very great talent and interest, and 
moreover the social historian will find the book full of illuminating 
side-lights on the troubled reign of George III. 

Miss Clay’s book may be aptly compared to a portrait of a 
notable artist of whose features a searching and incisive likeness 
has been drawn with affection and insight set against a background 
of local colour and social happenings equally skilfully indicated. 

There is an unfortunate present-day tendency among writers 
on art to lavish their attention and praise only on painters of the 
English School of the highest genius ; it is salutary, therefore, that 
we should be reminded also of the wealth of really competent and 
worth-while work, which rises on occasion to greatness, that con- 
stitutes the solid matrix of that school. 

Most people know Ibbetson only as a landscape painter; but 
Miss Clay has shown that he was also an accomplished portraitist 
in the “grand manner’ but with an attractive touch of Dutch 
naturalism. And even mural decoration came within the scope 
of his versatile brush. Miss Clay describes how he spent eighteen 
months on the decoration of the walls of the music room at Ken 
Wood (or Caen Wood) for Lord Mansfield, better known perhaps 
as Lord Stormont. Miss M. Jourdain has given an account of this 
work in her book on English Decoration, which is apparently the 
only record of this work. 

In the year 1787, Ibbetson, then twenty-eight years old, accom- 
panied Lord Charles Cathcart with the first British Mission to the 
Imperial Court of Peking, as a draughtsman. 

Miss Clay has discovered several hitherto unrecognized works 
by Ibbetson, and disclaimed some which have been wrongly 
attributed to him. There are one hundred and twenty-five adequate 
illustrations in her book, which reveal him as an artist of remarkable 
versatility and wide human interests. It was largely from the 
Dutch masters that Ibbetson evolved his highly personal style. 
His numerous rustic scenes of cattle, horses, beggars, gypsies, 
toilers and merrymakers earned for him the title of “the Berghem 
of England”; and such dramatic landscape compositions as 
“‘Aberglaslyn: The Flash of Lightning,” painted in oils and now 
in the Leeds City Art Collection, could similarly earn for Ibbetson 
the title of “the English Ruisdael.” 

Ibbetson was persistently dogged by ill-luck, but despite it he 
worked throughout his life bravely and diligently. Miss Clay has 
corrected the view widely held that he was an uneducated peasant 
and “‘a man sunk in follies and vice.”” “This child of disaster, 
this man of unrest’’ certainly was sometimes eccentric and at times 
imprudent and intemperate ; but he was a scholar (as his writings 
bear witness) and the friend and correspondent of famous scholars 
like William Roscoe, George Thompson, Sir George Beaumont 
and the Countess of Balcarres. Miss Clay has written of Ibbetson, 
not only with great discrimination and fairness, but also with 
deep human understanding and sympathy. V. RIENAECKER. 
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The 


Te task of considering the many probable, and defining the few 


Bonington 


authentic, portraits of Bonington, needs, beside special know- 

ledge of the subject, endless patience and an ever-open mind. 
For it will be found a will-o’-the-wisp chase, and those taking up 
the search either seriously or as a pastime will need to tread warily. 
While the number of genuinely accepted portraits of Bonington 
barely exceeds a dozen, not more than two can be said with 
certainty to have been done from life. The rest are posthumously 
painted portraits, and being so, naturally vary in degrees of accuracy. 
So that the actual material to work upon as a basic standard of 





comparison is slight. In the March issue of APOLLO, the writer 
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Portrait of Bonington. By A. Shaw. Circa 1830. 


of this article contributed some notes along with reproductions of 
four portraits, including the one in the National Portrait Gallery, 
one in Nottingham Castle Art Gallery, and two in a private collection. 
Here now is reproduced a fifth, and, for uniformity of looks, com- 
pletes what in modern political language might be called the “Big 
Five.”’ If this is compared with those in APOLLO for March, it will 
be seen that all five are uniformly alike in face, features, and general 
contour. This drawing was executed by the artist A. Shaw, later 
engraved by Edward Scriven, and was reproduced in 1832 in The 
Library of the Fine Arts. As Shaw was an exhibitor at London 
Art Galleries during the latter years of Bonington’s life, there is a 
possibility it may have been done then, and it bears a facsimile 
of his signature. But a year or two later is more probable. Its 
date must lie between 1826 and 1831, judging by the age of Bonington 
and the fact that it was reproduced in 1832, and 1830 is most likely, 
being two years after Bonington died. It is a remarkably good 
likeness, and can be accepted as accurate and true to life in all details. 

Now, turning for a moment from visual portraits, let us look for 
a reliable description in writing or a “‘pen picture” of the young 
artist by those who knew him personally, such as his family or 
friends. By far the best of all is that published shortly after his 
death, for this life-like version brings a glimpse of the artist vividly 
to the mind, and any portrait with a claim to be of Bonington must 
surely follow closely on these lines. 

“The personal appearance of Bonington was singular and striking, 
bespeaking the man of genius most strongly. His figure was finely 
proportioned, in height about five feet eleven; his eyes, dark and 
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penetrating, were overshadowed by brows thick and reflecting ; the 


forehead square and lofty ; the nose long and of Grecian mould, 
and the mouth evidence of mildness and resolution. The general 
expression of his countenance was thoughtfulness, approaching 
melancholy.” 

Here, then, in words is a true and precise tracing of Bonington’s 
features to act as a guide and anchor for all time. Not only that, 
but it confirms in every detail the picture reproduced by Shaw, 
as well as giving equal confirmation of the four portraits already 
referred to. So that taken collectively and in conjunction with the 
written word, the true Bonington and his looks are established 
beyond all doubt, and any portraits at variance may certainly be 
rejected. 

In The Connoisseur for September a portrait was shown of a 
rather. sad-looking young man, a painting in oils belonging to R. J. 
Marnham, Esq. In an accompanying paragraph Mr. Adrian Bury 
suggested it might possibly be a portrait of Bonington, and perhaps 
self-executed. If it is, then it shows little or no resemblance to the 
generaliy recognised portraits, either in features or contour, both 
the face and head being of a broader mould. Instyle and appearance 
as well as in dress, it could well be a portrait of some young nobleman 
or aristocrat rather than that of an artist. The possibility of it being 
a self-portrait, in the opinion of the writer, seems still more remote. 
Richard Parkes Bonington was not a portrait painter at any period 
of his career, though it is known he attempted with success one or 
perhaps two small ones of himself, with a probable third, one of 
these being a sepia drawing done, it is believed, for Baron Rivet. 
On the other hand, Richard Bonington, his father, was a professional 
portrait artist, and followed this calling for many years when the 
family lived in Nottingham, and exhibited at least two works from 
there at the Royal Academy. Some believe, in fact, rightly or 
wrongly, that portraits painted by Bonington senior have been 
attributed, or falsely thought to be the works of his gifted son. 

Henry C. HALL. 
S So S 


COVER PLATE 


RANCIS HAYMAN (1708-1776) has for too long lived in the 
F story of British art as merely the boon companion and avvocato 

del diabolo to Hogarth ; the model for the handsome personage of 
Lord Squanderfield in the breakfast scene of The Rake’s Progress ; 
and the teacher of the youthful Gainsborough, whom he instructed, 
according to legend, not only in the art of painting but in the rakish 
manners of the Town. We know of him as President of the power- 
ful Society of Artists, and as one of the foundation members of the 
Royal Academy where he exhibited for the first few years and then 
became its Librarian at a salary of half-a-guinea per week. An 
altogether too social figure in the art world of his day, he was 
very well known and liked. 

These records of the bon viveur, however, tend to overshadow 
his versatile career as an artist. So much of his work is lost to us: 
the historical paintings, the work he did with Hogarth decorating 
Vauxhall Gardens, the scene designs for Drury Lane Theatre, 
many of the portraits. Happily, appreciation of his portraiture has 
revived recently. We probably have arrived at it via the interest in 
his great pupil Gainsborough’s own mannered early work which 
was so influenced by Hayman. Until comparatively recently we 
thought of Gainsborough in the grand manner of his Bath and 
London periods. Now we see the charm of those “Portraits in the 
Landscape Park’’—to use the title from the Norwich Exhibition— 
with quaint figures in settings of rural magnificence. That is 
precisely Hayman’s note, as this delightful picture of the Martin 
Atkins children shows, or that of the Grant family which we recently 
saw in London. 

The two little boys, posed with their bird’s nest and kite so 
cleverly helping the composition, are almost amusing in their 
artificiality, with that intimate charm we associate with the queer 
doll figures of the Gainsborough conversation pieces. But the 

“Landscape Park” with its great tree, its distant view of Westminster 
Abbey, and of the countryside beyond the church and the house, is 
impressive landscape painting. The outdoor effect is characteristic 
of so much English work of this greatest period of our portraiture, 
and Hayman is revealed as one of its most skilful exponents. This 
picture, from the collection of the family for which it was painted, is 
now on view at Messrs. Leggatt’s Gallery in St. James’s. 
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Copies of these pre-austerity issues: Twelve copies, £2 2s. 


(U.S.A. $9). Selected copies from 4s. 6d. (U.S.A. $1). APOLLO, 
10 Vigo St., Regent St., London, W.1. 








THE WATSON MAZER 
BY G. E. P. HOW 


| HAVE read with much interest Mr. Ian Finlay’s article in the 


A criticism 


November issue of APOLLO on the Watson Mazer, recently 

acquired by the Royal Scottish Museum with the help of the 
National Art-Collections Fund. In his opening paragraph Mr. 
Finlay states, ‘Several times it emerged from obscurity, only to 
vanish again; and in discussions of the group as a whole it was 
generally ignored.” 

So far as I know I am the only person who has written about 
the Scottish Mazers as a whole, so presumably Mr. Finlay refers 
to my omission of this mazer from my two articles. With regard 
to his statement that several times it has emerged from obscurity— 
perhaps Mr. Finlay knows something about the past history of this 
mazer which I have been unable to discover, but if so he does not 
mention it in his article. 

I omitted the Watson Mazer from my articles on Scottish Mazers 
because, although the object is of the highest interest, so far no 
evidence which I consider in any way conclusive has been brought 
forward to show that any part of it, with the possible exception of 
the print contained in the boss, is of Scottish origin. 

This mazer bears but little resemblance to any recorded Scottish 
work, and I submit that to suggest that it spans the gap between 
the Bute-Bannatyne Mazer and the Tulloch-Galloway-Craigievar- 
Fergusson group, without far greater evidence of origin, is quite 
unjustified and liable to be most misleading to future research. 

I was first acquainted with this mazer when writing my paper 
on Scottish Standing Mazers for the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland about 1932. At that time it was in the possession of a 
well-known collector, who I understood had acquired it some years 
previously, described as “Aberdeen, Henry VIII.” The owner 
agreed with me that the ascription was unsatisfactory and that the 
piece ought not to be included in his collection of Scottish plate ; 
he therefore took it to the firm from whom he had bought it, who, 
acting on his behalf, offered it at the Antique Dealers’ Fair in 1935 
or 1936 but were unable to obtain a buyer, and the owner decided 
to put it up at auction at Messrs. Sothebys. It figured as Lot 143 
in their sale on 8th April, 1937, but, owing to criticism of the 
ascription, was withdrawn prior to the sale. 

The owner asked me to write a report on the mazer and, in spite 
of much further research on the subject, I see no reason to-day to 
change the views I expressed at that time. 

I wrote as follows : 

“With regard to the bowl of the mazer and its mounts—it is 
my opinion that both the woodwork and the mount are in original 
condition except for the damage to the woodwork. Although this 
portion resembles in many ways the bowls of known Scottish 
Standing Mazers, it might equally well have been originally a low 
mazer of English form. The band of decoration is definitely of 
early type, but this form of decoration was sometimes repeated at 
a later date. The silver rim of the mazer might, if plain, have been 
of the date ascribed to the mazer; the engraving, however, is 
typical of the period 1560-1590 and cannot with certainty be ascribed 
either to England or Scotland. The marks on the rim would 
appear to be identical with those shown under Lincoln, Jackson, 
p- 443, line 1. These are badly drawn and are better shown by 
the photograph of Lot 59, Ellis Catalogue. 

“TI do not agree with the late Sir Charles Jackson that these are 
Lincoln marks, nor do I agree with the late Mr. Ellis that these 
marks are those of Bury St. Edmunds; I do, however, consider 
that they are English in origin and am not prepared to accept a 
Scottish ascription, observing that the other object on which they 
have been found is an apostle spoon, none of which are recorded in 
Scotland. Even if these marks are not identical, as I believe them 
to be, I can see no possible reason for ascribing them to Aberdeen, 
as appears to have been the case when the mazer was originally sold.’ 

“With regard to the print—I would submit that no such print 
can be found on any definitely ascribed English or Scottish mazer, 
most certainly not Scottish. I am of the opinion that this print 
has been built up to a greater extent than that in which it was 
originally fashioned ; and I consider that even in the original form 

as I believe it existed, it was not the print of a mazer. 

“I consider it is more probable that it formed the boss of a large 
dish, or some such object.” 

“The coat of arms, I am informed, is definitely of Scottish origin 
and perfectly genuine. The arms on the shield in the centre are 
unquestionably those of Watson. What little is known of this 
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family is recorded in C. B. B. Watson’s Traditions of the Families 
of Boog . Watson, etc.,”” 1908, and in R. R. Stodart’s Scottish 
Arms,” 1881. I understand that the principal associations of this 
family seem to have been with the West, Dumfries and Dumbarton. 
The arms appear to be unknown on the Continent, and it is said 
have not been recorded with an uprooted tree surmounted by a 
fess associated with the letter V or U for a surname. 

“T cannot see that this print, in anything like its present form 
(which from the style of the arms, I am told, may date anywhere 
between 1560 and 1630, though the shape of the shield suggests 
the simpler examples of the Scottish heraldic manuscripts of the 
early XVIIth century), can ever have been intended for use in a 
mazer. I have never seen a Scottish mazer of the XVIth century, 
with the exception of the Bannatyne which is a different proposition 
altogether, provided with anything but a flat or small raised print, 
and the same applies to English mazers of the XVIth century. 
Also I am satisfied that the brass pin, the top of which is seated 
within the boss, cannot possibly be original. 

“The foot, though apparently similar in type to the boss, I do not 
believe to have been by the same hand. Apart from the inscription 
I would be inclined to believe it was English or Continental of the 
first half of the XVIth century ; in fact in all probability the original 
foot of some totally different object. 

“The engraving on the upper half of the foot which shows no 
affinity in workmanship to that on the lip of the bow! might 
reasonably be ascribed to the second half of the XVIIth century. 
The foot itself not only appears to me to bear no possible affinity 
to the bowl, but in no way resembles the foot of any known Scottish 
mazer. Part of the proverb around the foot is a well-known old 
Scottish proverb and, although I have not found it in its complete 
form, part was used by Scott in the Heart of Midlothian and it 
also appears in Ross’s Helemone. The lettering with its very 
characteristic Gs, Ls and Es can be paralleled on the print of the 
Fergusson Mazer and in various heraldic MSS. (e.g. the Sunderland 
Hall MS. of 1603-1605) and I am informed may be regarded as 
proper to any piece dating between 1570 and 1610. 

“Though it is possible that this inscription was added at the 
end of the XVIth or beginning of the XVIIth century I would 
point out that the addition of the proverb would present no difficulty 
to a competent craftsman, thereby connecting the foot and the 
print together and giving a specious air of homogeneity to two 
pieces which otherwise I consider show only a superficial kinship.* 

“To summarise—I submit that the so-called print appears to 
me to be the boss, considerably altered, of a dish or some such 
object of Scottish origin dating between 1575-1625. The foot bears 
no kinship to the bowl and only a slight kinship to the print with 
which I consider it has no true connection. The bowl and the 
rim might be either of Scottish or English origin, but observing 
the marks I am most strongly of the opinion that the origin is not 
Scottish.” 

After withdrawal from Messrs. Sothebys the mazer was submitted 
to the Wardens of the Goldsmiths’ Company who expressed the 
opinion that, apart from certain additions necessitated by repairs 
at a later date, the mazer was of undoubted antiquity, but that its 
origin was too problematical for a definite opinion to be expressed 
upon it, and that whilst the marks were of little assistance, such 
doubts as existed did not arise from their authenticity. The Wardens 
explained that whilst they were in agreement with many of the 
observations I had made upon the mazer, it was not part of their 
duty to express opinions upon such points as the origin of the piece, 
whether the woodwork was in its original state, or whether the 
inscription was added after manufacture. 

Subsequently I gave much time to an endeavour to establish 
the origin of this mazer, and I held interesting correspondence on 
the subject with Charles R. Beard, who tried to establish the original 
owner of the arms engraved on the boss, and Wing-Commander 
H. E. C. Carnegy (Carnegy of Lour). Wing-Commander Carnegy 
wrote to me on 1st November, 1941, to the effect that he did 
not know whether the mazer actually belonged to his Watson 
ancestors but thought that it might have done so, and been sold 
at the Turin sale of about 1903. He believed that there were 
papers at Lour dating back to about 1550, and an after-war search 
might reveal information about the mazer and whether it had 
belonged to the Watsons of Lour and had been sold at the Turin 
sale. 

Research on these lines, with the assistance of Wing-Commander 
Carnegy, would to-day seem to be the most hopeful line of approach, 
but even if the arms on the boss could be definitely identified, the 
origin of the mazer would still remain a matter for conjecture. 

The earliest examples of silver which can definitely be described 
as of Scottish origin are the Tulloch Mazer, by James Gray of the 
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Canongate, dated 1557, and the St. Mary’s Mazer, by Alexander 
Auchinleck (Deacon Thomas Ewing), which can be dated between 
1552 and 1561. Even the Bute-Bannatyne Mazer described in great 
detail by J. H. Stevenson, M.B.E., K.C., F.S.A.Scot., in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Vol LXV 
(Vol. V, Sixth Series), Session 1930-1931 (pages 217 to 255), cannot 
be said with any degree of certainty to have been fashioned in 
Scotland, and, as yet, not even one silver spoon of Scottish origin 
made prior to the second half of the XVIth century has come 
to light.* 

Wishful thinking must not be indulged in by the recorder of 
facts, and much as I would like to illustrate some object of the 
first half of the XVIth century in my forthcoming book on Scottish 
plate, I would not consider including the Watson Mazer without 
far more conclusive evidence of its origin than I have yet been 
able to obtain. 

The Watson Mazer was again offered for sale at Messrs. Sothebys 
on 14th May, 1942, where it figured as lot number 60. The reserve 
price put upon it was £700 and it was withdrawn at a maximum 
bid of £460, and was afterwards left with me for disposal at any 
sum I could obtain above the reserve price. At my suggestion it 
was eventually bought, purely as a speculation, by a gentleman who 
was going to America, with the idea of selling it in that country 
and thereby obtaining much-needed dollars for England. He was, 
however, not granted an export licence on the ground that the object 
was of national importance, and he wrote to me for further advice. 
I suggested that as the authorities considered it to be of national 
importance and would not allow it to leave the country he had 
better offer it to them. It was eventually bought by the Royal 
Scottish Museum, with the help of the National Art-Collections Fund. 

I have stressed in the past that practically no examples of early 
Scottish craftsmanship in silver can be seen in any of our national 
museums, either in Scotland or England. If the nation cannot 
afford to buy the best when it appears on the market would it not 
be better if our national collections were to show replicas of such 
things rather than mislead the public by exhibiting, as of Scottish 
origin, such pieces as the Watson Mazer which, in Mr. Finlay’s 
own description, “is, of course, not in its original state.” 





1The mark on the rim of the mazer, a fleur-de-lys, struck once as illustrated 
by Mr. Finlay, 1s struck further round the rim in a group of three punches. 
A similar form of marking is found on the spoon referred to, where the punch 
of the fleur-de-lys is struck three times individually on the stem, but in a group 
of three punches in the bowl. This similarity of marking is not necessarily of 
significance, but, at least, it constitutes a curious coincidence. To-day, I incline 
to the opinion that the marks, both on spoon and mazer, may eventually be shown 
to pertain to Chester, but as yet I have insufficient evidence to justify even a 
tentative ascription. 


21 later suggested that it might have been the cover of a mounted jug, 
such as the Erskine ewer. 

3 Dr. Margaret Wood, a leading authority on Scottish script, to whom the 
foot of the mazer was submitted for an opinion, reported as follows: 

“TYNE GEIR TYNE LITIL TYNE HONOVR TYNE MUCKIL 
TYNE HART TYNE AL. 

The words in italics are not commonly used in that form in XVIth century 
Scots. The use of one might be possible, the use of four seems to show that 
the inscription was made not at that period, but by someone who was trying to 
reproduce the spelling of the period, but did not know enough about it. The 
variants are small, but significant, taken all together. 

LITIL—was usually LITTIL—the other form is more usual in England. 
HONOUR—HONOR or HONOR. MUCKIL—MEKIL or MEIKIL—the first 
most usual. HART—HAIRT, according to the usual pronunciation. 

Another point is the little cross which divides the words. It was the custom 
to make these carefully and even elaborately on seals of the period. Since gold- 
smiths made the seal matrices, it is probable they would take at least the same 
pains for a mazer. 

All this is quite apart from the lettering, which does not resemble the usual 
forms of the period. 

#1 exclude the Brechin and Windy Mains spoons now in the Museum of 
Antiquities, as, though these were dug up in Scotland and may conceivably have 
been fashioned there, they are of international rather than national form, and 
might well have been made in England or on the Continent. 





Mr. Ian Finlay comments briefly on the two more important 
issues as follows : 

None can question Commander How’s authority in the field of 
Scottish silver, for the study of which he has done so much, but 
it is hard to understand his attitude to the Watson Mazer. To 
support his claims that the mazer is not Scottish he brings only 
the weight of his admittedly valuable opinion. The view that the 
mazer is Scottish is based on two pieces of firm evidence. 

First, the print. He has to admit the coat of arms of Watson 
is beyond doubt, but contends the print is really the boss of a dish. 
His reason is that he has never seen such a print on another Scottish 
mazer. I feel comment on this point is superfluous. 

Second, the inscription on the foot. This, Commander How 
claims, has been added ‘to give a specious air of homogeneity’ to 
the whole. He supports this by what seems to me the odd argument 
that such an addition ‘would present no difficulty to a competent 
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craftsman.’ As to the contention that LITIL, MUCKIL and 
HART were not in common use in that form in the XVIth century, 
I have referred the inscription to Sir William Craigie—not ‘a,’ but 
‘the’ leading authority—who has kindly commented on it very fully. 
He writes that LITIL and HART are common forms, and _ that 
MUCKIL, though certainly rare, was in use. He ends: “I shall 
have no hesitation in quoting it (the inscription) as XVIth century 
if the other features of the mazer indicate that date.’’ 


S S S 
MASTER GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS OF NOVA 

SCOTIA. By Harry Piers and Donatp Mackay. “The 

Book Room,” Barrington Street, Halifax, N.S., S.1o. 

This is a welcome addition to the growing literature on the 
silver of the Empire. At least one silversmith was working in 
Halifax in 1760 and from the beginning of the XIXth century there 
were usually several active at the same time. The relative poverty 
of the colony confined their activities mainly to the provision of 
table silver but they were quite capable of turning out a well- 
finished caster or goblet when occasion arose. There was no official 
system of marking plate. Some silversmiths stamped their names 
in full but more often they used only their initials coupled with 
simulated London, Birmingham or Edinburgh hall-marks. C.C.O. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 

By Eric Georce. Oxford University Press. ars. 

Haydon’s autobiography, edited with the addition of material 
selected from his journals by Tom Taylor in 1853, rapidly attained 
the status of a classic of autobiographical revelation, not only within 
English literature, but in literature generally; and that status it 
has held, as the demand for new editions has shown. In addition 
to the information thus available, there have been, as well as a mass 
of material touching on him in some degree, the volumes of his 
Correspondence and Table Talk, edited by his son Frederic Words- 
worth Haydon, B. R. Haydon’s own Lectures on Painting and 
Design, and the letters of Elizabeth Barrett to him, published by 
Martha Hale Shackford in 1939. It might therefore be justifiable 
to ask whether Mr. Eric George has been engaged in unnecessary 
labours in writing his new biography. The answer to this question, 
fortunately, is not in any doubt, for he has not merely culled all 
the essential facts of the story from their scattered sources, but 
has presented to the reader much material from contemporary 
newspapers and periodical notices, additional to the Autobiography 
itself, and, most useful of all, has measured against the facts some 
of the claims which Haydon himself made. 

The very story itself, moreover, of the headstrong Plymouth 
boy who determined to be a great painter, despite every obstacle, 
and who, during his tempestuous career, touched both the heights 
of triumph and the depths of despair, and finally died by his own 
hand at the age of sixty—the very story itself is worth the retelling, 
and proves again its capacity to move the reader. 

At four points Mr. George puts forward views which constitute 
his most important contributions to the subject. Firstly, there is 
the question of the Elgin Marbles, whose importance Haydon was 
certainly the first to recognise, but which he later claimed to have 
been largely instrumental in obtaining for the nation. This claim, 
based on a letter which he published in The Examiner and the 
Champion, seems to have been often conceded, but an impartial 
examination of the evidence convinces Mr. George that Haydon, 
who was not examined by the commission of the House of Commons 
which considered the question, had little influence on the final 
decision. Secondly, in considering Haydon’s place in British art, 
Mr. George concludes, after a careful analysis of three or four of 
Haydon’s more accessible surviving pictures, that his work was 
extremely unequal in merit, but that at its best it is “touched with 
greatness.” Thirdly, Mr. George makes out a very good case for 
believing that Haydon has not as yet received due recognition for 
his pioneer work in spreading an interest in art and art education, 
especially in the industrial Midlands and North, by means of his 
lectures. And finally, in considering Haydon as a writer, Mr. 
George expresses the opinion that his writings contain “what he 
could do better than anything else,”” namely to observe life and 
note down his impressions. On the first three of these points, 
there can be no real doubt that Mr. George is right. On the last, 
which involves the judgment of his painting as against his writing, 
Mr. George’s view may perhaps be correct, but any view on such 
a question is bound to be coloured by subjective factors. It is 
reasonably sure that the best of Haydon’s writings are already 
available, while much of his best painting is still lost. Canvases 
do, however, turn up from time to time, and it is still not beyond 
the bounds of possibility that Haydon may yet be recognised as one 
of the most interesting of British painters. A. C, SEWTER. 





An Exhibition of Buddhist Art 
BY VICTOR RIENAECKER 


Te Berkeley Galleries, 20 Davies Street, W., have in the past presented several 
exhibitions of non-European art of the highest interest and educational value ; and 
now, through the enterprise of Mr. Ohly and the London Buddhist Society, the 
general public is able to study a representative collection, drawn from practically every 
country of the Asiatic continent, of sculptures, paintings and ritual objects which are the 
expression of the Buddhist creed. Only Christianity and Buddhism can claim to have 
evolved a characteristic religious art which has persisted during a long period of history 
and exerted its influence over any similar extensive geographical area. For this reason this 
Exhibition is of especial interest ; for only Buddhism has produced works of art that can 
stand comparison in scope and in spiritual content and intensity with the religious works 
of European medieval art. 

Dr. William Cohn has written an illuminating note to the Catalogue of the Exhibition 
in which he points out that Buddhism has many features in common with Christianity, 
and how, for example, it grew out of Indian Brahmanism “very much in the same way as 
Christianity developed from Judaism.”” Dr. Cohn also reminds us that a later phase of 
Buddhism, the so-called Mahayana School (or “Great Vehicle’’), stands in much the same 
relation to earlier Buddhism, the so-called Hinayana School (or “Lesser Vehicle”), as does 
mature Roman Catholicism to early Christianity. In both Christianity and Buddhism 
there are numerous parallel trends and sects. In both, movements at different times aimed 
at reform and the rejection of the dead husks of ritual and empty symbolism. Both readily 
adopted many of the local elements which they encountered in the various countries they 
sought to proselytize. Both had their pilgrimages to the places where the founders were 
born, and where they lived and taught. Each created an impressive art, imbued with a 
fervent faith, with the Founder as its centre. But each also suffered the debasement and 
eclipse of the first clear and simple message of its Founder. 

Although Buddhism disappeared from India after the XIIth century, it was later re- 
absorbed by a revived Hinduism in the land of its birth. In the meanwhile, however, 
Buddhist monks had introduced the message of their Master into Tibet, China, Corea, 
Japan, Ceylon, Burma and Siam. But, although Buddhism always readily admitted into 
itself elements of the Faiths of the countries to which it spread—the Nats in Burma, the 
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(Chinese Ming Period). 
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Bon religion of Tibet, the Taoism of China, and the Shintoism of 
Japan—it never completely dominated any of these countries in 
the same way as Christianity succeeded in dominating Europe. 
In Buddhist art, with its free adoption of the Hindu pantheon, 
we find preserved images of the numerous Hindu deities, and 
representations of the Buddha’s earthly career and of his former lives 
adapted or modified to accommodate the beliefs it encountered 
among the peoples of the strange lands to which it penetrated. Thus 
variants of figures of imagined Buddhas and Bodhisattvas (Buddhas- 
to-be), such as Amitabha, Avalokitesvara, Manjusri and many others, 
were conceived in the course of time; and it is these numerous 
creations of Buddhist art which are assembled in this Exhibition 
together with examples of ritual objects also expressive of the 
Buddhist metaphysic. 

T. S. Eliot has written that ‘no culture has appeared or developed 
except together with a religion : according to the point of view 
of the observer, the culture will appear to be the product of the 
religion, or the religion the product of the culture.” In order to 
understand Buddhist art, it is necessary to appreciate that it is 
primarily religious, and that the discernment and the expression 
of pure aesthetic beauty is not to the Buddhist the whole purpose 
of art as it has so largely become in the West. To put it more 
explicitly, in the East there are not only aesthetic values to express, 
as in the West, but religious values—mind-values and soul-values— 
enter into the highest art. These “religious values” can pertain 
to the life of a whole people as well as to the life of the individual. 
Every nation that has a distinctive mode of behaviour as the outcome 
of its beliefs creates a characteristic art which expresses the truth 
behind its collective life and thought. The art of each nation 
thus develops its own special conventions and technique which are 
not easily comprehensible to other peoples. Because the Occi- 
dental has trained himself to look at art in a certain way, it is 
difficult for him to be in real sympathy with typical Oriental art. 
Thanks to the efforts of Laurence Binyon and others, Chinese and 
Japanese art obtained a considerable measure of intelligent recog- 
nition in Europe some few decades ago. 

But just as there is a distinctive Asiatic art, so there is (and was 
in ancient times) a bogus and fictitious expression thereof. For 
example, the pseudo-Indian art of the Gandhara School was mostly 
the work of Greek sculptors and their disciples. “Not that they are 
deficient in technique in any way,” writes the contemporary writer, 
C. C. Dutt, for “‘the Buddhas carved by these Greco-Bactrian 
sculptors have very fine features of the Hellenic type ; their pose 
is dignified and their well proportioned bodies are draped with 
marked artistic skill. But something is lacking, and the beautiful 
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and noble expression on the face does not quite make up for it.” 
It was the same in Europe, when side by side with true classical 
art there came into existence a pseudo-classical travesty of it 
perpetrated by artists of considerable skill but possessed of no 
genius and authentic feeling. 

_ Buddhist art, like the Buddhist Faith itself, became modified 
in the various countries to which Buddhism spread, accommodating 
itself to the beliefs and the local traditions amidst which it found 
itself ; making itself acceptable to different peoples without, how- 
ever, sacrificing its characteristic central core. 

Great art, whether Oriental or Occidental, is the result of a 
direct intuition of the Truth of Life which takes some specific form 
in the human mind. No real artistic work starts from an intellectual 
idea. The main difference between the art of the West and the 
art of the East is that the European artist brings his intuition down 
into his ordinary mind and compels his intelligence to clothe it 
with such mental stuff as “will render its form to the moved reason, 
emotion, aesthesis” ; whereas the appeal of the best Oriental art 
is not to the outward sight but through the inward sight (or other 
senses) “straight to the vision of the deepest self within.” This 
is a difficult distinction to grasp, but it must be grasped before the 
aesthetic of Asiatic art can be truly understood. The European 
artist sets his eye and hand to reproduce the outward thing he has 
seen. The painter or sculptor starts, and stops, with an imitation 
of life and nature and never gets to the subtler truth behind all 
appearance. His art, at its best, powerfully awakens in the spec- 
tator the sensuous, the vital, the emotional, the intellectual, even 
sometimes the imaginative nature of a man; but of the inner 
spiritual content he only gives as much as is possible through the 
physical senses. The infinite which manifests in material objects 
still remains concealed from the intuition behind many veils. As 
Blake said : “‘A fool sees not the same tree that a wise man sees.” 

Of course, not all Asiatic art attains to the highest ideal. It is 
only by the best that we can judge its intrinsic worth ; for it is only 
the best that fully expresses its fundamental spiritual aim. And 
that aim is “‘to reveal something of the self, the Infinite, the Divine,” 
which aim Buddhism borrowed from Hindu art and spread through- 
out India and beyond to every country of Asia. This it did with 
a supreme energy and effort of accommodation to the indigenous 
art it contacted. The power of its influence probably constitutes 
the most remarkable illustration in world history of the impress 
of all visible forms and symbols with the stamp and seal of the 
Divine. 

The Buddhist artist works in the belief that “life is seen in the 
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self, in the infinite, in something spiritual beyond.’”’ This vision 
of that “something spiritual beyond” he strives to manifest by the 
strict canons of his craft without personal idiosyncrasy. His 
medium of expression may be form or tune or colour as he finds 
them in nature; but he is never bound to their purely realistic 
representation. That is not his primary preoccupation ; for to 
him they are only vehicles for carrying ‘‘on them a world of things 
which have already taken spiritual form in his mind.” So that 
all the arts are not only intimately one in inspiration with the central 
Buddhist beliefs, but a specially intense and vivid expression of 
their significance. Thus, “such art, intuitive and spiritual in its 
character and significance must be looked at with the intuitive and 
spiritual vision.”” To the untrained, to the superficial eye, its 
message is bound to remain hidden. 

All the truly great art of the past has been faithful to some 
spiritual purpose. It was so in the early art of Greece, but it 
descended from that high level to express only the visible reality 
of the senses. The Greek artist took the forms of nature as they 
appeared to him, idealized them to some extent, emphasized their 
best aspects. But this idealization served only the intellect and 
the senses. In the Middle Ages in Europe, Christian art had sought 
to return to a more profound aim than that of the intellect and the 
senses, but “‘it never quite got out of obscurity into the deeper 
knowledge than informs the artistic work of the East.” During 
the latter decades in Europe, it is true, there have been some 
spasmodic attempts to transcend the obvious and external and go 
deep down in order to discover the true significance of the manifold 
objects of nature. This search has met with a measure of success ; 
and a better understanding of Oriental art is bound to give this 
movement a new impetus and authority. Exhibitions of Eastern 
art, like the present, should do much to accelerate the process of 
demolishing the walls of Western hide-bound aesthetic prejudice. 
It is necessary to understand that all Eastern art, and Buddhist 
art in particular, ‘seeks to go beyond the emotions and the senses.” 

The great Indian sage, Sri Aurobindo, has written: ““A Japanese 
landscape of snow and hill is as much an image of the soul as 
Buddha or a flame-haired spirit of the thunder-bolt.” Thus an image 
of Natarajan, the dancing Shiva, is not merely a representation of 
human flesh and human life, but a “form of divine life, and em- 
bodiment of the gods.’’ Physical beauty has been transcended ; 
sometimes it is totally disregarded, often a something psychically 
beautiful takes its place. A fine South Indian bronze figure of 
a Bhakta (devotee) of Shiva or Vishnu expresses a pure state of the 
mind and heart in which the soul manifests its essential being void 
of all that is petty, transient, disturbed and restless. The face and 
eyes, the poise of the body, every curve and every detail of it are 
expressive of supreme bliss and loving surrender. To the Indian 
mind it is the embodiment of ecstasy, while the Occidental only 
regards it as ‘‘a crude and anatomically inaccurate representation 
of a man at prayer.” This is because the appeal of such a figure 
is not to the external senses, not even to the mind, but direct to 
the soul, “‘through the senses to the supra-sensuous.”” This is “‘a 
sacred and hieratic art, expressive of the profound thought of Indian 
philosophy and the deep passion of Indian worship.” The general 
character of all Buddhist art is that it reveals in its figures the 
static and absolute Divine (Purusha), while Hindu art tends to 
combine in its creations both the static and dynamic Divine (Purusha 
and Prakriti). Of all great Asiatic art it can be affirmed that it 
does not easily disclose its hidden meaning to the European spec- 
tator, to one who comes to it merely in the mood of aesthetic 
curiosity. When the Occident does at last discover the secret of 
Oriental art, it should have a deepening effect upon the whole art 
of the West. For art should know no racial frontiers. It should 
speak to the whole of humanity in terms of imaginative reason and 
in accents of unmistakable emotion. In the words of V. K. Gokak, 
“Tt binds man to man inaspirit of loving brotherhood. It is through 
the quality of the vision enshrined in it that it aspires to attain 
its supreme fulfilment—the transformation of humanity which is,now, 
a wide heath of furze and briars, with here and there a remote oak or 
pine,”’ into what Keats called a “‘grand democracy of forest trees.” 


CHARLES I PORTRAIT 


The portrait in Dresden, No. 1038, of Charles I, referred to on 
page 108, is, according to the 1930 catalogue, a copy by Sir Peter 
Lely ; the original was burnt 1697 in Whitehall. But Gliick in 
his volume on Van Dyck in the series Klassiker der Kunst 1931 
states on page 378 and 560 that the Dresden picture is certainly 
not a copy by Sir Peter Lely. He mentions some other replicas 
in English private collections too, and according to L. v. Puyvelde 
the Dresden portrait is by Van Dyck. 





H. M. Cramer, Netherlands Inst. of Art History, The Hague 
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SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW 


24. La Vie de Boheme, 1949 

E live in a world of menace, and not the least alarming 

of the Cassandra cries of woe which emerge thrice daily 
from our radio sets was the recent announcement that 
there are in the art schools of the country this year 110,000 art 
students. The number has increased by approximately 50,000 
since the pre-war year 1938 ; and it is still on the up and up. In 
the broadcast which gave this terrifying news we were reminded 
that in the recently published official enquiry an optimistic estimate 
was given of 700 painters and 30 sculptors earning a living as 
artists. Which, you will see, leaves 109,270 frustrated aspirants, 
even if we assume that this minority who will earn their living are 
in fact part of this vast phalanx. The situation will hardly be 
improved by the sale of 30,000 copies of Winston Churchill’ s 
Painting for Pleasure urging everybody to “‘try it before you die.” 

Of course, there is marriage. And there is teaching, which, if art 
study is to continue to increase in geometrical progression, should 
absorb a quite considerable number more. That, however, is 
rather like making hammers to make hammers to make hammers ; 
and doesn’t quite hit the nail on the head. 

I am no economist, but I confess that I doubt whether more 
and more art from more and more artists taught by more and more 
art teachers betokens an entirely satisfactory economic future for 
this island. It recalls that passage in Shaw’s The Apple Cart 
wherein that genial satirist makes the future main products of 
England chocolate cream, Christmas crackers and polo ponies. 
Maybe if alongside these we step up our production of art we shall 
close the trade gap. As I say, I am no economist. 

Even on the plane of aesthetics, however, or of the mere personal 
equation I doubt whether we are really getting anywhere with this 
mass production of genius. A very great number of these young 
men and women are in the art schools under the scheme whereby 
ex-Service personnel can make application to be trained in anything 
which comes into their minds, or is listed officially to help minds 
which remain a complete vacuum. Art unfortunately beginning 
with “A” stands high on the list, and anyway it sounds more 
attractive than engineering, mining, or shipbuilding. The associa- 
tions with La Bohéme, with riotous student life, green corduroy 
trousers, flowing ties (and bowls), gives it an advantage over these 
more mundane occupations. Nor does life suffer the financial 
handicap of the Puccini-cum-Murger young men of the Quartier 
Latin; for these contemporary art students are given £200 per 
year maintenance if they are single and £300 if they are married, 
for a period of three, four, or even five years. As Mimi may for 
her own part also be ex-W.A.A.F. or one-time W.R.E.N. she also 
is entitled to become a subsidised trainee for a like number of 
years. So les Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme these days may have the 
Ritz for background. None of the starved-in-a-garret business 
now, except maybe for those of us who have to do the subsidising. 
Incidentally, the Headmasters of the Art Schools which cope with 
this influx are paid a kind of piecework rate, their salaries rising 
with the rising numbers, so they are hardly likely to advise Mimi 
to return to the mill, or Marcel to the mines. So they join the 
art classes where fifty at a time imbibe the mysteries of the Guild 
of St. Luke. 

Happily for our modern Bohemians these mysteries are now 
reduced to one : why, contemporary art being what it is, they need 
learn anything at all or go anywhere to learn it. For the one-time 
practices of draughtsmanship, perspective, composition, colour, etc., 
are so out-moded that I can only think they learn to avoid any 
semblance to them; and that the occasional, somewhat sketchy 

“tests’’ which guarantee the continuance of their comfortable 
incomes are intended only to see that no evidence of these banalities 
remains to interfere with the divine inflatus. Thus borne along on 
the flood tide of that “free expression’’ which has made the art 
“lesson” a period of relaxation from the nursery school onwards, 
they live their carefree existence. 

Of course, there may be a faint shadow over the more thoughtful 
of them as to what happens at the end of the period of State subsidy. 
“‘Addio, dolce svegliare’’ as they sing, so significantly, at the end of 
the third Act: “Adieu, sweet awakenings.” For the awakening 
may not be sweet. Happily for them, however, at the present rate 
of progress the number of art students will be approaching the 
150,000 mark, so that a goodly number can be absorbed into the 
task of avoiding giving them instruction under the title of Teaching, 
with the dazzling prospect of a Headmastership and its emoluments 
per capita at the end. 
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John Walton: figure-maker 
BY REGINALD G. HAGGAR 


OHN WALTON is one of the most mysterious potters of the 

early XIXth century. His products are well known and of a 

distinctive character, but of his life next to nothing has been 
recorded. Rhead, incorrectly, says he commenced to make pottery 
at Burslem about 1790," and retired about 1840. Although a John 
Walton, potter, is mentioned in the Burslem parish registers for 
1785 there is no further evidence of a master-potter of that name 
before 1818. Tunnicliff’s Survey of 1787 does not mention him, 
nor is he listed in the directories published by Tregortha in Burslem 
in 1800 and Allbut of Hanley in 1802. Clearly, even when at the 
peak of production, he could only have been in a small way of 






































business, for both Simeon Shaw (History of the Staffordshire 
Potteries, 1829) and John Ward (History of Stoke-upon-Trent, 
1844) almost ignored him. Llewellyn Jewitt dismissed him in 
a couple of lines. The actual date when he started to manu- 
facture on his own account is therefore unknown, although 
Chaffer’s was probably right in suggesting 1806. In 1818 he 
was described in Parson & Bradshaw’s directory as a “‘colour 
maker and earthenware manufacturer near New Road,” 
Burslem. This was his private address. His colour works 
was in Pleasant Street, Burslem ; his earthenware factory at 
the Hadderage (Hadderidge). In the Newcastle & Pottery 
Directory (1822) he was listed as a manufacturer of toys, 
figures, and Egyptian Black, and his address given as Navigation 
Road, Burslem. The directories of 1828 and 1834 repeat the 
same information. It would seem that between 1818 and 1822 
he abandoned colour making in order to concentrate upon the 
production of popular figures. 

An entry in the Burslem marriage register of 1785 has 
already been mentioned. If this alludes to Walton the figure- 
maker he must have been an illiterate man, for he made his 
mark with a cross: 

Sept. rg9th. John X Walton, potter, of B., & Mary X Keen 
of B., Sp. 

This, however, is in keeping with the rustic crudities which 

he is known to have produced. [Illiteracy does not necessarily 


involve a lack of native shrewdness or business ability. The first 
child of this union was a boy named William, baptised on August 
6th, 1786, who died in infancy and was buried on Christmas Day 
in the same year. The more likely references to the potter Walton 
are the entries under baptisms between the years 1805 and 1812. 
These record the children of John and Ermine Walton (Atherage). 
That Atherage is a place-name used to distinguish between various 
families of the same name is made clear to us by another entry 
under burials for the year 1811, where we read of the interment 
of Esther Walton (Longport), age 43 years. Esther was the wife 
of another John Walton. Atherage is probably a misinterpretation 
of Hadderage, where John Walton’s pot-bank stood. The children 
of John and Ermine were Mary Ann, born Sept. 21st, 1802 ; John 
Ellison, born April 4th, 1804; and George, born Dec. 19th, 1805, 
all of whom were baptised on Dec. 25th, 1805; followed by 
Susannah, baptised Jan. roth, 1808; David, baptised Feb. rath, 
1809; Melinda, baptised Jan. 21st, 1810; and Enoch, baptised 
June 28th, 1812. At this date the 
printed registers finish. Of these, 
George, David, Melinda, and Enoch 
died in infancy. We cannot certainly 
connect any of these entries with 
John Walton the toy-maker, but there 
is a strong possibility that they refer 
to him, in which case, also, the entry 
under baptisms for 1780 may be 
significant : 

Feb. 20th. John, son of Richard 

& Sarah Walton. 

It is not difficult to imagine what 
Walton’s pot-bank was like. Until 
the middle of the XVIIIth century 
few were more than thatched huts. 
It is said that Thomas and John 
Wedgwood built the first factory that 
was not thatched in 1750. The 
smaller places, then, must have been 
unsanitary, inconvenient, and un- 
economic. An old potter, reminiscing 
of his childhood, picturesquely des- 
cribed the small factories of the 1840’s 
just after Walton had ceased to 
manufacture, as ‘‘patchworks of 
buildings as if a stampede of cottages 
had been stopped in their march.’” 
Walton, like most of the smaller 
masters, started probably as a work- 
ing potter, possibly as a modeller or 
presser. This was not an uncommon 
thing. Later, the rules of the Hollow- 
ware Pressers Union made provision 


Fig. I. “‘The Widow of Zarephath.” Height 9} ins. Possibly 
early Walton. c. 1810. 
Fig. II. ‘The Farmer’s Children.’’ Height 7} ins. 
Mark: Walton impressed. c. 1825. 
Fig. III. “Lion and Unicorn.” Height, each 54 ins. 
Mark: Walton impressed. c. 1830. 


All Staffordshire. Collection E. Mason, Basford. 
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for the failure of such manufacturing aspirants—‘‘Members who 
become employers may be re-instated three months after they 
return to the trade.”” No doubt in the distressing economic 
conditions of 1826 and 1830 there were many small concerns whose 
owners reverted to their former status as workmen. Thomas 
Holland, the toy-maker, was one of them. He apparently twice 
went back to the bench. That Walton survived these bleak periods 
suggests that he had a strong sense of organisation and had built up 
a good trade connection. For twenty years at least, from 1820-1840, 
he seems to have been in the full-tide of production. 

Walton’s figures are cheerful pieces, but they have none of the 
healthy vulgarity, the brutal directness, of the types attributed to 
Obadiah Sherratt. They incline towards sentimental domesticity, 
religion, and patriotism. He may have had leanings towards 
Methodism. We know that the Wesleyans claimed that their 
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folk), would seem to support this. Burslem at that time was a 
primitive and uncultured place. A character in one of Arnold 
Bennett’s stories says of Hanbridge that it was a dirty and religious 
place, ‘“‘nowt but chapels and public-houses, and pot-banks.”’ 
Burslem in Walton’s time was much the same. In 1834 there 
were over a hundred inns, taverns and beer-houses and seven 
chapels in Burslem alone. In the whole of the Potteries there 
were 446 licensed premises and 32 dissenting meeting-houses. 
Bouts of fierce drinking often alternated with frenzied work. 
Absenteeism was rife, indeed it was almost accepted as a normal 
practice. These characteristics of working class life, by no means 
universal of course, left their stamp upon Potteries society as surely 
as Wesleyanism and Primitive Methodism. Ignorance and drunken- 
ness marched side-by-side with puritanism. But if narrowly 
religious and uncultured, it was a tremendously virile society, and 


ministers ‘‘sedulously endeavoured to inculcate the principles of art which springs from a virile society is bound to be vitally, perhaps 
civil order, subjection to the laws and affectionate loyalty to the even crudely, expressive. This, I think, accounts for the vividness 
Throne.”” Walton’s Royal Arms series, his religious groups, and of appeal of even a simple Walton figure. The elements of his 
pieces like ‘‘The Female Archer” (derived from the life of “‘county’’ groups may be all wrong in scale (note, for example, the little man 


Fig. IVa. “The Young 

Gardener.” 5} ins. 

high. Walton im- 
pressed. c. 1825. 


Fig. IVb. “The 

Archer.” Ht. 7 ins. 

Walton type. c. 1830- 
1835. 


Collection E. Mason, 
Basford. 


Fig. V. “The Farm- 
er’s Cow.” Ht. 67 ins. 
Walton type. 
Collection 
Robert Baker. 
Courtesy 
John Tiranti Ltd. 


Fig. V I ee 
Chariot.’”’ Ht. 74 ins., 
It. og} ins. Walton 


School. c. 1830-1840. 


Collection E. Mason, 
Basford. 


All Staffordshire. 





and the big cow in ‘The Farmer’s Cow”’) but they lack nothing 
in conviction. They are the direct, unhesitating expression 
of a popular will to colour and form. 

Walton figures, when marked, are usually impressed in the 
paste with the name WALTON upon a scroll at the back of, not 
underneath, the base of his groups. This scroll is usually left 
uncoloured. Another mark, an inscribed “‘W,’’ occurs on a 
sailor Toby jug,* showing Jack Tar seated on a box labelled 
“Dollars’’ and holding a jug with the words, ‘‘Success to our 
wooden walls.” This ““W’’ mark, however, might well stand 
for James Walton, a potter who was married in Burslem in 
1785, or Joshua Walton, who made pottery ornaments in 
Piccadilly and Brunswick Street, Hanley, between 1834 and 
1851, or Ephraim Wood, who was making earthenware toys 
at Wood’s Bank, Burslem, in 1824. The full Walton mark 
occurs on a finely modelled ‘“‘Hearty-good-fellow” Toby in the 
British Museum. This has decided swagger of pose and 
gesture and was probably derived, perhaps even moulded, 
from one of Wood’s or some contemporary potter’s models. 
Plagiarism was rife in the Potteries in the early days of the 
industrial revolution. Ralph Wood’s figure of “Old Age” 
was copied by Walton.® We may also cite in this connection 
a rather lovely deep ochreous-yellow “Hind” upon a green 
base, in Hanley Museum, definitely of the Wood type, which 
is impressed S. BournE,® who is not listed among the potters 
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of Staffordshire although the following entry in the Burslem marriage 
register may refer to him: 
1774. Sept.29th. Samuel Bourne of B., potter, & Sarah Taylor 
of B., {P+ lic. 

Rhead’ suggested that Walton, in his earlier works, probably 
followed the Ralph Wood tradition in the use of stained glazes, and 
instanced an unmarked group of the “Boscobel oak”’ in the Willett 
Collection, Brighton, as a possible example of Walton’s early work. 
The path of Walton’s development as a figure-maker was probably 
from the craftsmanlike production of carefully finished models to 
quantity-production of standardised types. The standing Toby 
jug already cited is a fine and spirited piece, proving that Walton 
was capable of first-class work. The “Bird-Cage”’ model, derived 
from Ralph Wood but differing in details of modelling and colour 
treatment, may be an early Walton piece. In this the tree back- 
ground has not yet been recuced to the monotonous formula of the 
later pieces, and the colouring, although following Walton’s method 
of broad contrasting masses, is better harmonized. Probably the 
demand for his figures grew to such an extent and so rapidly that 
his workmanship became perfunctory and careless, and he resorted 
more and more to the easy method of assembling groups from a 
series of stock moulds. The early works of Walton probably 
showed more respect for the material. The figure of ‘““The Widow 
of Zarephath”’ in the collection of Mr. E. Mason of Basford (Fig. I), 
if by Walton, as I think possible, is remarkably well modelled, and 
is coloured in soft olive and apple greens, grey, and black ; yielding 
an effect not unlike the washy glaze colours of Ralph Wood. 
Effective use is made of the ceramic, which is not completely 
smothered in colour. In glaze this piece differs from most of the 
Walton figures which I have seen, having a slightly greenish tinge, 
as usually associated with Leeds. The glaze on the later Walton 
figures is usually of a definitely cold blue tint. There is a more 
perfect example of this figure, from the same moulds, in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. These may be dated c. 1810. 

Walton’s colour treatment later tended to crudity and heaviness, 
although sometimes he achieved in his pinks and blues a kind of 
dappled brightness due to the application of his on-glaze colours by 
a series of short brush strokes over a somewhat irregular and uneven 
surface. The effect of this treatment on the draperies of some of 
his “Saints” is by no means unattractive. Walton rarely made use 
of flowered sprigs, and when he did, his workmanship tended to 
slovenliness. 

Walton is best known for his tree-background pieces, although 
he did not originate the type. It derived from the porcelains of 
Chelsea and Derby via the Woods. He crystallized the style into 
a characteristic mannerism which was in turn copied by other potters 
(Fig. II). This consisted of a branch or series of symmetrically 
arranged branches terminating in a cluster of five deeply serrated 
leaves radiating from a brightly coloured flower. Sometimes these 
foliage sprays were grouped in clusters or formed into a frame 
behind the group of figures. The central flower was coloured 
variously, pink, blue, yellow or white, affording a vivid contrast 
to the dark green foliage. When newly executed the effect must 
have been very striking. This, and similar conventions, undoubtedly 
made for ease of production, and unquestionably these tree-back- 
ground groups were turned out in great quantities for farmhouse 
mantelpiece or labourer’s cottage. The mortality, too, must have 
been heavy. A Walton figure in mint condition is quite uncommon. 
Walton’s figures are all of the one-view type designed to be set 
against a wall and seen from the front. 

Walton figures are not easy to date as his subjects were rarely 
concerned with specific events. The heraldic pieces such as the 
crowned lion and unicorn (Fig. III) were perhaps modelled as 
supporters to a group of the Royal Arms and may have been made 
to commemorate the accession to the throne of King William IV 
in 1830. Similarly, the figure inscribed on the base “‘Archar’”’ (sic) 
(Fig. IVb) probably illustrated a popular ‘“‘county’”’ pastime. In 
the 1820’s and 1830’s smart ‘‘archery parties’’ became very much 
the thing, particularly in upper-class Staffordshire family circles.® 
For the rest, it would be tedious to list all the marked Walton 
pieces; they range from subjects illustrating the intervention of 
divine providence, such as Elijah fed by the raven, the Sacrifice 
of Isaac, and the Flight into and Return from Egypt (subjects 
comforting to people whose lives and livelihoods were fraught with 
much hardship and uncertainty in the after-Napoleonic war years), 
figures of the Evangelists, rustic groups (illustrating the life of the 
farmyard and the countryside), and hunting, sporting, and garden- 
ing subjects (Fig. IVa). The “‘Tithe-pig’” group may be taken as 
a type-piece, for it illustrates admirably the process of assembling 
a series of stock motifs into a composite model. The same farmer 
crops up in other circumstances. He occurs again in “The 
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Farmer’s Cow”’ (Fig. V). Similarly the cow is used again in the 
“Cow and Calf’’ group. 

Walton was the central figure amongst a “‘school’’ of potters 
exploiting the same technical features. Their figures are linked by 
three common characteristics: (1) assembly from stock moulds, 
(2) use of tree backgrounds or “‘bocages,’”’ (3) massed effects of 
colour. To these may be added the additional one of the manu- 
facturer’s name (when used) being impressed on a scroll, tab, or 
panel at the back of the model. Apart from Walton, Ralph Salt 
(1782-1846) and Ralph Hall (1770-1838) were the most important 
producers of the Walton-type figure. Figures impressed with Hall’s 
mark are rather uncommon. 

An anonymous group showing lively invention, representing a 
girl with a tambourine seated in a chariot drawn by lions’ (Fig. VI), 
may have originated from a follower of Walton. This appears to 
be a free adaptation of relief ornaments employed by Enoch Wood 
or Wood and Caldwell. In treatment it is not unlike Walton’s 
work, having the same cold glaze and heavy massed effects of colour. 
The tree background follows a different convention, however. 
Unfortunately it is unmarked and we can only speculate as to its 
maker. 


1G. W. Rhead, The Earthenware Collector (London, 1920), p. 289. 
2“An old Potter—When I was a child” (1903), p. 187. 


3 Quoted by W. H. Warburton, The History of Trade Union Organisation in 
the North Staffordshire Potteries (London, 1931), p. 188, footnote. 


4R. K. Price, Astbury, Whieldon and Ralph Wood Figures and Toby Jugs 
(London, 1922), No. 129. 


5 R. L. Hobson, Catalogue of the Collection of English Pottery in the British 
Museum (London, 1903), p. 179. 


6 I am indebted to Mr. G. J. V. Bemrose for drawing my attention to this. 
Samuel Bourne had a family of seven children, all girls, between 1775 and 1793. 
Nothing more is known of him. He may have been some connection of Samuel 
Bourne who was chief artist at Mintons from 1828 until 1863. This Samuel 
Bourne served his apprenticeship at Wood & Caldwells. He lived variously at 
Lane Delph (1834), Fenton (1851), and Norton-in-the-Moors. 

* Rhead, op. cit., p. 291. 

8 See Bernard Darwin, Country Life and Sport in Early Victorian England 
1830-1865, edited by G. M. Young (London, 1934), Vol. I, pp. 294-295. The 
“Female Archer” occurs as a transfer print on cream ware jugs with the words 
“With certain and delib’rate skill/The fair she sends her dart/But with a keener 
weapon still/She wounds her Stephon’s (sic) heart."" The pottery figure probably 
has the same flirtatious significance, hence the heart motif and the flamboyant 
flower painted on her dress. Ralph Wood made a “Female Archer”’ piece, mould 
No. 97. (See F. Falkner, Wood Family of Burslem, 1912, p. 104.) 


® Compare Plate xliii in F. Falkner, The Wood Family of Burslem (London,1912). 
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JEAN VOYEZ and WEDGWOOD 


LTHOUGH opinion differs as to the nature of his irregularities 
and the extent of his unreliability, there can be little doubt 
that Jean Voyez was a shiftless rascal. “Discovered” by 

Josiah Wedgwood, the latter wrote of him to Thomas Bentley on 
March 31st, 1768: “I have hired a modeler for three years, the 
best I am told in London, he serv’d his time with a silversmith, 
has work’d several years at a China work, has been two or three 
years carving in wood & marble for Mr. Adams, the famous 
Architect, is a perfect Master of the Antique stile in ornaments, 
vases, &c. &c., & works with equal facility in Clay, wax, wood, 
or stone.”” In August of that year, Wedgwood entertained Voyez 
and his wife at his own house at Burslem, preparatory to providing 
them with a house of their own and a studio. 

. . . For some time,” wrote Voyez, “untill our house was 
gotten ready, which wos by the usiall Diligence, or rather delays 
of Joiner Show, kept back longer than it otherwise might have 
been. . . .” Wedgwood doubtless had misgivings even then. 
Voyez was to give him little satisfaction and a very brief period 
of service. 

At that time (1768, the year of preparation for the removal to 
Etruria), Wedgwood had newly perfected a fine black stoneware 
(black basaltes). “Black porcelaine” was the term by which he 
sometimes referred to it, for he aimed at a ware of such fine quality 
as to adequately replace porcelain, and intended at first to produce 
in the material ‘‘antique’’ vases and other ornamental objects only. 

A few months later, in the spring of 1769, Voyez was in sad 
trouble. He was sentenced at the Stafford Lent Assizes to a 
flogging with the “‘cat-o’-nine-tails” and to a term of three months’ 
imprisonment. His uncertain offence may, at least, be satisfactorily 
accounted for by the following story, one which has the merit of 
having been adopted by Col. M. H. Grant in his Makers of Black 
Basaltes. One day, coming unexpectedly to the studio where Voyez 
was working from the nude female model (modelling, it is said, 
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the terminal figures for the handles of the vase illustrated here), 
Wedgwood was dismayed to find both of these employees idle and 
in tipsy enjoyment of jugs of porter, a drink of which Voyez, we 
know, was excessively fond. Unluckily, too, the model, emboldened 
by the porter, admitted during the ensuing interrogation that she 
was Voyez’ mistress as well as his model. The upshot was a charge 
by Wedgwood, and this seemingly harsh sentence. 

During the months in 
prison, Voyez beguiled 
away the days by further 
work on the vase; de- 
signing this time the low 
relief which is its principal 
decorative feature, and 
which, depicting the 
subject “‘ The Vulture 
preying on the liver 
of Prometheus,” was 
emblematic of his own 
unhappy state. 

On liberation, he 
hastened to offer both the 
completed work and his 
services to Humphrey 
Palmer of Hanley, Wedg- 
wood’s rival, a formidable 
imitator of his merchand- 
ise, and one who, as 
Voyez rightly thought, 
would be pleased to 
shelter him. Wedgwood 
apparently had feared it, 
having written: “I have 
got the start of my 
Brethren in the article of 
v(ase)s, farther than I 
ever did in anything 
else, . . . what then do 
our competitors stand in 
most need of to enable 
them to rival us the most 
effectually ? Some Person 
to instruct them to com- 
pose good forms, & to 
ornament them with 
tolerable propriety. 
V(oyez) can do this much more effectually than all the Potters in 
the Country put together. So much so, that he proposed 
to pay Voyez two years’ wages (about £180) for the unexpired 
period of contract, in the hope that by this means he might withhold 
his talents from a rival. “ It is sometimes necessary to make 
a truce with these sensations, whilst we manage a Rascal, . . . to 
prevent repeated injuries which he might otherwise do us.” 

Palmer, in fact, produced black basaltes ware in the same year, 
1769, as Wedgwood : two dated vases survive. Both are decorated 
with reliefs by Voyez, and are signed by him ; one showing “Venus 
and Cupid in the forge of Vulcan’’ belongs to the British Museum ; 
the other, “Prometheus,” the Holburne of Menstrie Museum, Bath, 
illustrates this note. 

This latter vase is 21 inches high; below the relief, twice 
repeated, a bold leafed calyx motif forms a continuous broad band- 
ing; a foliate border encircles the foot rim. The vase has been 
broken at some time and the terminal figures are defective— 
damaged, it has been said, at the hands of a jealous workman. 
It is more likely, I think, that the vase was a trial piece only and, 
found to be overfired, was partially destroyed at the factory. 

The vase is impressed on the plinth with the mark “MADE 
BY H. PALMER.HANLEY.STAFFORDS.” and inscribed below 
the relief on both sides “J. Voyez, Sculp. 1769." The name of a 
workshop modeller, “J. (or T.) Keling’” is added on one side only. 

It is interesting to note that the Holburne Museum possesses 
also an ivory plaque of the same subject, “Prometheus Bound.” 
This plaque, also in low relief, is confidently attributed to Voyez, 
and while approximating closely in composition to the relief of the 
vase, is slightly smaller, rather differently shaped—and more 
elegantly. It is of the most beautiful quality. Like the reliefs of 
the vases, it owes much to the antique—surely permissible in 
classical subjects. 

The work of these two years marks the beginning of Voyez’ 
intermittent, erratic and needy existence in the Potteries. 

RALPH FASTNEDGE. 





Vase in Black Basaltes Ware, 
decorated with reliefs by Jean 
Voyez, made at Palmer's factory 
at Hanley. Holburne of Menstrie 
Museum of Bath. 
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AN ENGLISH CONTRIBUTION TO 
CERAMIC ART 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF ROBERT HANCOCK. By 
Cyril Cook. With a foreword by W. B. Honey. (Chapman 
& Hall. London. 1948.) 4as. 


HE study of English ceramics has now become an absorbing 

interest for a growing body of collectors and serious inves- 

tigators. The literature on the subject hardly keeps pace 
with the popular demand for more and more books. No longer 
regarded as one of the. minor arts, the potting industry in England, 
one of the oldest in the country, has engaged the attention of various 
Societies or Circles in this country and America, formed with the 
purpose of studying its history and development. In the attempt 
to satisfy this growing interest many books have appeared since the 
war—either works of a general nature, or specialised monographs, 





Worcester Mug. Dyson Perrins Collection. 


the result of scholarly research. The latter, unfortunately, are in 
the minority. Mr. Cyril Cook’s work on Robert Hancock, the 
engraver, is therefore a welcome addition to our ceramic library. 

Apart from Ballantyne’s short monograph on the engraver, 
published in 1885, in a small limited edition now hard to obtain, 
no work specially dealing with Hancock had appeared until Mr. 
Cook entered the lists to champion his cause. Binns and Jewitt, 
among the older authors, and R. L. Hobson, Bernard Rackham, 
W. B. Honey and others among recent writers (Mr. Cook gives 
them all due acknowledgment), have contributed interesting 
articles on Hancock and his work. But it remained to Mr. Cook 
to produce an up-to-date and exhaustive study of the man and his 
art. 

As Mr. Honey points out in the foreword, transfer-printing is 
one of the few entirely English contributions to the art of porcelain, 
and Hancock “‘above all others is entitled to be called the creator 
of the English transfer-print.” 

Seven chapters and a copious appendix deal fully with the 
subject. Biographical notes (‘The Man’), his connection with 
Battersea and Bow, his early and later work at Worcester, “The 
Hancock-Holdship Enigma,” and finally, a “Review and Conclu- 
sion,”” summarize all that was previously known of Hancock’s art, 
together with Mr. Cook’s considerable additions. 

The appendix gives a list of 120 designs “engraved by, or 
attributed to, Robert Hancock, including others frequently associated 
with his prints.’’ The list is followed by a corresponding number 
of illustrations taken from Battersea enamels, Bow and Worcester 
porcelain, prints from drawing books, or “‘puils’” from actual 
copper-plates known to have been engraved by Hancock. Each 





illustration has a useful note giving reasons for its inclusion, its 
source of reference, and other particulars. The list is the most 
exhaustive yet produced, and Mr. Cook has sifted the evidence 
carefully before attributing the authorship in each case to Hancock. 

Hancock’s presumed connection with Bow and Battersea has 
been placed on a sure footing. The book contains much new 
material. Limitation of space prevents a detailed description here; 
but Mr. Cook’s discovery of Gravelot’s designs for children’s games 
(in the Cabinet des Estampes, Paris), successfully adapted by 
Hancock, and certain details of Hancock’s later career, should be 
specially mentioned. The bibliography covers all known refer- 
ences to the engraver’s work in ceramic literature. There is a 
comprehensive index. 

Hancock’s position in the history and progress of English 
porcelain manufacture, whether as part proprietor of the Worcester 
china factory or a prolific engraver of much refinement, has been 
greatly enhanced by Mr. Cook’s work. The 120 half-tone plates 
are well reproduced. A.J.T. 
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ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 
JAPANESE KUTANI BOWL 


T.B. (Killarney). Bowl, 9 ins. diameter, decorated in red-brown 
of different shades and gilding ; cream glaze, crazed and pitted. The 
excellent photograph has made a positive identification of your bowl 
easy, as the main part of the mark (which, by the way, is photo- 
graphed the wrong way up so far as the inscription is concerned) 
can be read. It is Kutani tsukuru (‘made at Kutani’), and confirms 
the opinion that the piece is of Japanese manufacture. In the Kaga 
province on the north coast of the main island of Japan, the employ- 
ment of a porcelain earth was commenced in the XVIIth century 
at Kutanimura. The industry failed about 1750 but was revived 
in the province after an interval. In the Enuma district about 1840 
the potter, lidaya Hachiroemon, produced the akaji-kinga style of 
decoration in gold and red, the so-called Hachiroe ware. After 1850 
it became a habit of the Kaga potters to sign their work ; the marks 
are always painted, either in red or black, sometimes in gold. They 
occur most frequently on typical red and gold Kaga ware. The 
band of conventional leaves which encircles your bowl above the 
foot-rim, alternately solid and shaded, is a device which is very 
frequently seen on these wares. A very large industry in the manu- 
facture developed soon after 1875, and ten years later it is believed 
that 2,700 people were employed in reproducing many of the old 
patterns. Your bowl may be one of these later productions, and 
is certainly not earlier than 1840, when the style was introduced ; 
probably it was made after 1850. S. 


CREAM JUG WITH CHANTILLY SPRIG DECORATION 


R.B. (London). Small baluster-shaped jug decorated with the 
Chantilly Sprig pattern, marked with an incised B. The decoration 
on your jug occurs on the productions of several factories and under 
several names, an alternative to Chantilly being Cornflower. We 
do not think it has ever been seen on any piece which could be 
assigned, with any show of reason, to any of the Liverpool potteries ; 
rather does it occur, in our experience, on later Worcester, on 
Caughley and on Staffordshire pieces of undetermined origin. An 
inkpot with this decoration is illustrated in some books on porcelain 
and ascribed to Lowestoft; it has the initials H.L., which are 
interpreted as being those of Hewlin Luson, the proprietor. Apart 
altogether from the fact that the decoration is not a Liverpool one, 
there is the dead white paste and clear brilliant glaze, neither of 
which connotes a Liverpool origin. We think you have been right 
in regarding it as a Barr Worcester specimen, quite apart from the 
incised mark, which gives, we believe, a final confirmation. S. 


CREAM-WARE TEAPOY DATED 1780 


E.A. (Penrith). A rectangular teapoy with concave shoulders and 
flat cover, cream-ware ornamented with yellow, green and brown glazes 
on applied floral ornament and a central figure playing a lyre; the 
cover initialled and dated 1780. There is only one point of un- 
certainty in your excellent drawing and description ; the flower- 
sprays are “applied,” the figure “‘impressed.”” We assume that the 
latter is in low relief. The unusual shape of this piece, and the 
fact that the corners were originally ornamented with finials, seemed 
at first to suggest a German origin for your teapoy, but a more 
careful consideration inclines us to regard it as of Staffordshire make. 
The general scheme of decoration, and the rich-coloured glazes 
which have “run,’”’ do indeed recall the work of Whieldon, or at 
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any rate the type which he and Wedgwood made at Little Fenton, 
in which the colouring was effected by the use of metallic ores or 
oxides, alone or in various combinations, under a transparent lead 
glaze ; but the date, 1780, is rather late, but not impossibly so, for 
Thomas Whieldon, for he retired about that time. On the other 
hand we know that Josiah Wedgwood, who was Whieldon’s partner 
from 1754 to 1759, made ware of this type, but by 1780 he had long 
outgrown such relative crudities, and had the Russian service, which 
was ordered in 1770, to his credit. He was, in 1780, employing 
the jasper dip. So there is no possibility of your piece being of 
Wedgwood’s manufacture. It is sometimes forgotten that Whieldon 
and Wedgwood were not the only cream-ware and coloured-glaze 
producers, and such names as John Turner and John Warburton 
should be considered. We think there is every probability that 
your teapoy is of Staffordshire manufacture, and possibly Whiel- 
don’s, and there seems no doubt that you have found an important 
and most interesting piece. The interpretation of the initials must, 
we think, be IJB, the reversal of the J being quite in accordance 
with contemporary orthography. The doubling of the I can well 
be explained as a device for helping to balance the B on the other 
side of the date ; a single-stroke I would have been very insignificant 
in this position. The question of having the missing finials restored 
is entirely a matter of taste ; for our part, since their absence does 
not mar the effect of the specimen, we would certainly leave things 
as they are. Unless restored in properly fired pottery, the effect 
would not be permanent, and a discoloured restoration is many 
times worse than an incomplete piece. x 


CLOISONNE BOWLS 


N.D. (Parkgate). It is, of course, impossible to give a firm 
opinion on such things without seeing at least a photograph, but 
there seems little doubt that the bowls are comparatively modern 
Chinese work—probably XIXth century, or even later. So far as 
I know, horses are not found as a motif on “classical” cloisonné, 
and marks such as those copied are certainly never found before 
the last century, and I should say the second half of it at that. The 
mark of which a rubbing on tracing paper is enclosed consists of 
a Chinese hat and the characters FANG MING, “‘Resembling (work 
of the) Ming dynasty.” 


METAL MASKS 


T.B. (Killarney). We assume that you have certain grounds 
for considering that your masks are originally part of a fountain. 
Though the suggestion is fairly convincing, it is difficult to see how 
the movable mouths could have functioned, unless, of course, they 
were forced open by the jet of water and shut by some counter- 
balancing mechanism. You do not say whether such mechanism 
exists, or if traces of its having once existed can be found. 

From the form of the leaf scrolls beneath the masks, one should 
date them to the latter part of the XVIIIth century or early XIXth 
century. We see nothing sufficiently characteristic in them to make 
their attribution to one country rather than another possible. There 
is, however, no reason why they should not be English. 

We would expect the metal of which the masks are made to be 
bronze, rather than brass. The number incised on the back is 
probably contemporary and represents a pattern or order number. 


Ss S Ss 


PROVINCIAL CERAMIC CIRCLES 


During January the Cheltenham Circle is holding an exhibi- 
tion at the Art Gallery ; other activities provide a full programme 
for the season. The Worksop Circle is proving to be invaluable 
to local enthusiasts, and in other parts of the country there are 
collectors keen to exchange views and experiences. Collectors 
interested in the formation of a circle in their locality are invited 
to write to the Editor, APoLLo, Mundesley-on-Sea, Norwich, 
Norfolk. 

S S S 





MORE COPIES OF “‘APOLLO”’ 


Copies of APOLLO can now be bought more freely each 
month and orders can be placed with confidence in regular 
monthly delivery by instructing your newsagent or by 
applying direct for a postal subscription to the Publisher, 
APOLLO, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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Interior Alterations ! ! ! 











in 1619 and occupied by Dr. John Marwood, 

physician to James I, on land granted to his 
father by Queen Elizabeth in payment for a cure 
performed on the Earl of Essex, and where Charles I 
stayed in July and September, 1644, on his way to 
Exeter to visit his Queen, a house bearing evidence 
of additions to the interior for the comfort and tastes 
of successive owners, cries aloud for investigation, 
for the removal of chimney-pieces and other fixtures 


A HOUSE of the early XVIIth century, built 











out of keeping with 
the original fabric, 
and for the tapping 
and probing of 
plastered walls, 
and when the new 
owner of a pro- 
perty with this 





Fig. I (left). 
Showing the 
XVIIth century 
jamb of beer-stone 
first disclosed. 


Fig. II (above). 
The chimney- 
piece of beer- 
stone completely 
uncovered. 





background is in- 
spired with the 
urge to search, it 
follows that exam- 
ination of the 
probabilities is 
obvious. Mr. Noel 
Butler, the present 
owner of Marwood House, Honiton, reaped the due rewards of his 
work ; the shifting of a modern painted panelling surrounding a 
painted carved XVIIIth century mantelpiece and of a quantity of 
rubble first disclosed a carved stone jamb of early XVIIth century 
origin, and in Fig. I a portion of the XVIIIth century mantel- 
piece in situ is illustrated with the much earlier stone jamb brought 
to light during the work. Fig. II shows the intact XVIIth century 
beer-stone chimney-piece, which had stood hidden for years behind 
the comparatively modern addition. A further success attended 
Mr. Noel Butler in the discovery of an open-hearth fireplace 
complete with a bread oven and an arched beer-stone doorway 
behind a cast iron kitchen range; and yet another, when hacking 
away old plaster on the walls, riven oak laths were revealed nailed 
to broad oak uprights. The complete removal of all the old plaster 
resulted in the disclosure of a half-timbered room typical of the 
period of the house. This does not end the finds: a wad of paper 
picked out from the hollow part of an ancient wooden door catch 
proved to be a list of drugs, manifestly a page, much creased and 
crumpled by its unnatural use, from an apothecary’s account book 
bearing the date 22nd June, 1658. The list might well be in the 
handwriting of the original owner, Dr. John Marwood, whose father, 
Thomas Marwood, described on a tombstone in St. Michael’s 
Church as one who “practised Physick and Chirurgery above 75 
years and being zealous of good works, gave certain lands and 
bequeathed by his will to the poor of Honiton ten pounds, and 
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being aged above 105 years departed this life in the Catholic faith 
Sept ye 18th A.D. 1617.” 
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TELEVISION AND THE ARTS 


NE of the many fascinations of television is the opportunity 
it affords collectors of seeing valuable and interesting 
examples of the arts. 

There are no lack of programmes introducing subjects which 
gain the attention of connoisseurs in almost every field ; and although 
these features may be described as cultural in outlook, they are so 
well presented as to interest those who are not primarily interested 
in the craftsmanship of other times. 

One of the invaluable attributes of television is the way in which 
it can gain many new admirers of creative beauty. A programme 
describing the delights of collecting antiques, now circumscribed 
to the limited range of television, will have immense possibility of 
increase. 

It is possible not only to give a general picture of antiques, but 
also to show examples of relative objects in each collecting category. 
In addition it is practicable to screen complete collections of antique 
ware. 

One of the most outstanding programmes relating to the arts 
was a tour—with narration—of the exhibition of sculpture shown 
by the London County Council at Battersea Park last September. 
This afforded viewers the opportunity of examining in fine detail 
a number of the exhibits (even though, as it happened, the weather 
was more than unfavourable). Further, there were accompanying 
explanations showing why particular sculptures were distinguished 
examples of their own class ; and there was also a preliminary back- 
ground to the programme of sculptors actually at work, describing 
the tools they used, why they preferred particular stones, and how 
they set to work on their art. 

Again, there has been a series of features under the general 
title of ‘“‘The Eye of the Artist,’ illustrating by sound and vision 
some aspects of artistic form. One of these programmes brought 
Mr. W. B. Honey, Keeper of the Department of Ceramics at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, into the studio to talk about the 
advancement in the craft of pottery through the centuries. And 
“close-up” illustrations showed examples of various phases in 
pottery making. 

Some connoisseurs have shown their own collections, and 
brought nearer the day when a sight of now inaccessible collections 
can be shared by the many. 

In addition authorities from other lands occasionally visit the 
studios, and talk of recent discoveries relating to antiquities; the 
possibilities are endless, and many transmissions have already been 
seen, and the popularity of the subject encourages the presentation 
of much more material. 

With the progress of television throughout the country the 
widening of interest in antiques has great possibilities. 

B. BELLAMY GARDNER. 


SALE ROOM PRICES 


OVEMBER 2, 3, 9, 10, 16, 23 and 24, and 26 and 30; 

December 1, 2, 3, and 7. Works of Art and Stamps. 

Puttick & SImpPsoON : Bristol millefiori paperweight, 1847, 
£34; Capo-di-Monti large group of four figures of musicians, £40 ; 
pair French figures, £25 ; chased and shaped circular tea and coffee 
service, £115 ; George ill plain part table service, £62; dessert 
service, French, early XIXth century, £55 ; Rockingham dessert 
service, 26 pieces, £32 ; pair Derby lady figures, £29 ; old mantel 
clock in shaped Dresden case, £28 ; Harlequin pair of vases, Vienna, 
£58; set six famille verte plates, K’ang Hsi, £60; two drawings, 
G. Pyne, 1855, King’s College Chapel, £40 ; two by Varley, £16 ; 
pictures—Cloud study, Constable, £200; Ben Jonson, Dobson, 
£52; pair Chelsea figures, £42; Berlin figure of Oriental, £27; 
nine pieces of Ch’ien Lung famille rose, £90 ; Summer Clouds and 
a Dorset Valley, A. Friedenson, £46 ; silver centrepiece, £20 ; The 
British Empire Cup, Paul Lamerie, 1867, £90 ; shaped jug, Exeter, 
1729, £23; William IV tea service, £35 ; three George III sauce 
tureens, Bateman, £36 ; George II coffee pot, William Woodward, 
1744, £48 ; two pairs Sévres vases, £24 and £20; Dresden group 
of four figures, £20; pair urn-shaped Dresden vases and covers, 
£20 ; pair Sévres vases, £32; and eight Sévres plates, £27 ; Stuart 
bracket clock, George Tyler, £25 ; Chippendale secretaire bookcase, 
£42 ; two violins by Jean Baptiste Vuillaume, Paris, £125 and £82 ; 
pair small Bow figures, anchor and dagger mark, £19 ; pair Crown 
Derby figures, £17 ; set six Worcester figures, £48 ; Dresden large 
group of figures, £40 ; Mandarin dinner service, 93 pieces, £60. 

November 5, 12, 19 and 26, and December 3 and 9. Antiques 
and Works of Art. KNIGHT, FRANK & RuTey : Georgian carved 
pine overmantel, £42; secretaire bookcase, £50; Meissen figure, 
£10 ; pair Derby figures, £18 ; pair French pastoral figures, £20 ; 
Hochst pottery group, £13; Strasbourg pottery group, £14; pair 
Chelsea Derby figures, £38 ; Sevres mantel clock, £25 ; Georgian 
mahogany secretaire chest, £53; oak dresser, £40 ; French upright 
marqueterie secretaire, £40 ; XVIIIth century kneehole desk, £55; 
Georgian tallboy, £45 ; and a toilet chest, £36 ; Sheraton cupboard, 
£40 ; Queen Anne kneehole desk, £38 ; Regency secretaire bookcase, 
£70; mahogany sofa table, £45; mahogany tallboy, £50; pair 
winged armchairs, £70 ; five groups and figures, Dresden, £30, £28, 
£23, £20 and £23 ; bookcase, 4 ft. 6 ins., £58 ; kingwood escritoire, 
£72; library table, £65; pair Italian carved elbow chairs, £155 ; 
Georgian corner cupboard, £80 ; figured serpentine chest of drawers, 
£80 ; eight Sheraton chairs, two arms, £150 ; dwarf walnut tallboy, 
£110; Georgian chest of drawers, £80 ; two Dresden figures, £25 
and £34 ; Sheraton breakfast table, £125 ; oak court cupboard, 1671, 
£40 ; oak Welsh dresser, £70 ; inlaid buhl and tortoiseshell writing 
table, £42; Louis dressing table, £36; and a commode, £50; 
inlaid winged bookcase, satinwood, £100; pair wing easy chairs, 
£95 ; carved pedestal desk, £82. 

November 10, 24, December 1 and 2. Works of Art, RoBINSON 
AND Foster: Set of seven chased ormolu wall brackets, £50; 
twenty Continental pewter business signs, £48 ; Regency rosewood 
cabinet, £40; Queen Anne walnut and banded bureau bookcase, 
£136 ; Queen Anne walnut tallboy chest, £63 ; Sheraton mahogany 
bowfront chest of drawers, £59 ; Village on River, J. Brueghel, £65. 

November 17. Pictures. SoTHEBy’s: November, Ivan F 
Choultse, £130; Conversations Galantes, C. A. Coypel, £140; 
Portrait of Margaret Smith, Van Dyck, £250; and Jane Goodwin 
and Charles I by the same, £380 and £115; A Youth, by John 
Hoppner, £240; Henry Prince of Wales, D. Mytens, £260 ; 
Elizabeth Princess Palatine, Van Somer, £270 ; Elizabeth Vernon, 
Zuccaro, £190; Town and Castle of Warwick, Canaletto, £240 ; 
and Venice by the same, £130; Venus and Cupid, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, £120. 

November 24. Paintings and Drawings, SoTHEBY’s : Drawings: 
French Sentry, Meissonier, £105 ; A Castle, J. S. Cotman, £155 ; 
Small Sailing Ship, J W. Turner, £140; Paintings : Music 
Party, A. A. Lesrel, £550 A Cardinal, Georges Croegaert, £130 ; 
Farmyard Scene, J. F. Herring, £145 ; Study, Peasant Girl, Max 
Liebermann, £150; Garden Scene, Michael Munkacsy, £105 ; 
Winter in Holland, Andreas Schelfhout, £130; Flowers, Jean 
Batiste Monnoyer, £1 10; Prairies, J. B. C. Corot, £260; and a 
Landscape by the same, £380; Dedham Mill, Constable, £550 ; 
River Teme, Wilson Steer, £280; Ponies in Sandpit, Munnings, 
£200 ; The Poet on Lake Annecy, Sir William Nicholson, £100 ; 
View Grand Canal, R. P. Bonington, £160 ; Le Bal Tabarir, Gino 
Severini, £200 ; Two Drawings by Constantin Guys, In the Bois, 
£100, and La Carose de |’ Imperatrice Eugenie, £320 ; Danse Nue, 
bronze, Eduard Degas, £420. 





APOLLO 


December 2. Porcelain and Furniture. CHRIsTIE’s: Pair 
famille rose beakers, 15} inches, Ch’ien Lung, £273; pair famille 
rose vases, modelled with standing figures of boys, the porcelain 
Ch’ien Lung, £147 ; an Italian violin, Sanctus Seraphin, circa 1730, 
£504 ; William and ‘Mary longcase clock, striking movement Louis 
Brule 4 Londres, £184 ; Italian bronze group, late XVIth or early 
XVIIth century, £136; pair Chippendale mahogany armchairs, 
£205 ; and a pair of chairs en suite, £205; eight Hepplewhite 
mahogany chairs, two arms, stamped and dated 1795, £184; 
Louis XV marquetry upright secretaire, from the Magniac collec- 
tion, £3,045 ; eight Hepplewhite painted armchairs, £147 ; Sheraton 
mahogany architect's desk, £110. 

December 8. Strathmore and Kinghorne Collection of Plate. 
CurisTie’s : Plain circular salver on hoof feet, £210 ; pair four-light 
candelabra, £120; tea service of compressed pear-shape chased 
with flowers, 1846-1850, £145 ; forty-eight dinner plates, Victorian, 
£320 ; twenty-four soup, £150 ; eight dinner plates, James Young, 
1791, £195 ; silver gilt tea service, John Bridge, 1821, £125 ; pair 
silver gilt goblets, William Holmes, 1769, £110; George I large 
plain tankard and cover, Robert Makepeace, Newcastle, £120; 
George I coffee pot and stand, unmarked, 1715, £310 ; pair George I 
plain mugs, Sarah Holaday, 17109, £110; George I plain tankard 
and cover, Gabriel Sleath, 1718, £100 ; George I octagonal kettle 
stand, Simon Pantin, 1724, arms, Bowes and Varty, £3,200; 
Queen Anne plain octagonal vase-shaped caster, £160 ; pair Queen 
Anne candlesticks, William Lukin, 1704, £170 ; three Queen Anne 
casters, James Penman, Edinburgh, 1702, £540 ; pair Queen Anne 
candlesticks, George Lewis, 1702, £240; pair William and Mary, 
1691, £370; William and Mary tankard and cover, William 
Robinson, Newcastle, £400; Charles II plain oval dish, £850 ; 
Charles I large wine cup, £160; Norwegian tankard and cover, 
XVIIth century, £140; Charles II gold porringer and cover, 
1675, £4,200. 

November and December. Works of Art. A few of the 
prices obtained during these months. PHILLIPs, SON AND NEALE : 
Groupestal dining table, £145 ; a group of 25 old English painted 
silk and woolwork pictures totalled £95 ; a rectangular Dresden 
china wall mirror with candle sconces, £58 ; Queen Anne tallboy 
chest, £125; a pair of Venetian glass wall mirrors, £56; a pair 
of Champlévé enamel candlesticks, £50; a Georgian bowfront 
dressing table, £58 ; a Crown Derby tea and coffee service, £65 ; 
old English bracket clock by Robert Calley, £32. 

On January 22nd, 1949, Messrs. Glendining & Co. Ltd. 
will be moving (owing to the expiration of their present lease) 
to premises in Blenstock House, made available by their associated 
firm, Phillips, Son & Neale, and thereafter their periodical sales 
of coins, medals and Oriental art will be held there. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


SCOTTISH CRAFTS. Ian Fintay. Harrap. 17s. 6d. net. 
PICASSO. Denys Sutton. Lindsay Drummond. 25s. 
DYNAMIC SYMMETRY IN COMPOSITION. Jay Ham- 


BIDGE. Yale University Press. (London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege). 21s. 
PREHISTORIC PAINTING. ALAN HOUGHTON BRODRICK. 


Avalon Press. tos. 6d. 
STYLE IN POTTERY. Artuur Lane. Oxford University Press. 


6s. net. 
THE PAINTER IN HISTORY. Ernest H. Suort. Hollis & 
Carter. 30s. net. 


MEDIEVAL ENGLISH POTTERY. Bernarp RACKHAM. Faber. 


21s. net. 
CATALOGUE OF OLD VIEWS AND MAPS. (Parker Gallery. 
Sixpence.) 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN FURNITURE. By T. H. 

OrmsBEE. (The Macmillan Co., New York, 15s.) 

No section of the history of furniture is better documented 
than that of American furniture, and the reprint of Mr. Ormsbee’s 
book, a guide through the early Colonial period to the Empire, 
is useful and informative. The historical survey provides nothing 
new but there are useful details of methods of cabinet construction, 
and illustrations of that most deceptive trick, the faked label. 
On occasion the author is led by national pride into an exaggerated 
estimate of American-made pieces, as when he credits furniture 
by Duncan Phyfe (dating from the Sheraton and so-called 
Federal period) as possessing ‘“‘entrancing beauty.” 
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